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Buffalo Regatta Closes Racing Season 
By JOHN GERALD 


has had sink under him this sea- 


OME real international racing 

featured the Motor Boat Re- 
gatta of the Buffalo Launch Club, 
Oct. 2d and 3d, when not less than 
four Canadian boats took part in 
the races, and this, despite the un- 
pleasant weather conditions that pre- 
vailed, helped materially in making 
the regatta a great success, and in- 
spired the members of the Buffalo 
Launch Club to make plans for a big 
racing program for next season. 
When it is remembered that a race 
meet at Buffalo was not even 
thought of until after the Gold 
Cup races at Detroit, it may be 
seen that the Buffalo Launch Club 
members are fast workers, and the 
Commodore and his assistants cer- 
tainly produced results. 

The hydroplane events were ex- 
pected to be the feature of the 
races, as the entry list showed one 
of the greatest “flocks” of skim- 
mers that has been entered in a 
race in this country. To make the 
races more closely contested the 
entries were limited to hydros 
powered with one engine only. 
Unfortunately, a couple of days 
before the races, while tuning up, 
Commodore R. H. Sidway’s new 
hydroplane, Arab V, took a plunge 
to the bottom of the river, and 
it was impossible to find and raise 
her in time for the races. This is 
the second boat the Commodore 
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son, but such is the fortune of 
the game. Added to this, Mystiyc, 
the Thousand Island Yacht Club’s 
new hydroplane, which was only 
launched a few days before the 
races and was expected to give 
Miss Toronto II a great fight, also 
sank. This accident occurred just 
a few hours before the first race 
for hydroplanes. 

The first races were scheduled 
for Friday afternoon, Oct. Ist, but 
owing to a heavy nor’wester and 
a driving rain, it was impossible 
to hold them, and they were post- 
poned until Saturday. The condi- 
tions on Saturday were a little 


better, although the wind was 
blowing half a gale from the 
sou’'west. The Buffalo course, 


however, is well protected so that, 
although a little late in starting, 
the races for displacement boats 
were held. The hydroplane races 
were again postponed, as it was 
not considered safe to race them 
under such conditions. 

The first race was for displace- 
ment boats of the 35-40-mile 
class, and four of them faced the 
starter. The boats were sent away 
to a “horse race” start, none of 
them to cross ahead of the pole 
boat, and the judges to decide 
when they were in line. This 
made a spectacular start. Leop- 
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ard V, the well-known Toronto 
runabout owned by Fleet Captain 
Griffith B. Clarke, of the Toronto 
Motor Boat Club, was pole boat, 
with Over the Top, Vice-Commo- 
dore Birge’s crack runabout next, 
then Belle Isle Bear Cat, E. M. 
Gregory’s snappy little Detroit 
runabout, and Brush By, J. B. 
Sullivan’s displacement champion 
from the Thousand Islands. Over 
the Top had the misfortune to 
break her steering gear just as the 
race started, and did not get away. 
The other three, however, got away 
to a good. start. The race was 
close, as Brush By made no at- 
tempt to run her head off and stayed 
just ahead of Leopard V, both 
boats drawing away steadily from 
the smaller powered Bear Cat. All 
three boats ran steadily, but owing 
to the heavy weather were unable 
to make very fast time. Brush By 
won by eleven.seconds over Leop- 
ard V, both boats averaging close 
to 35 miles an hour. 

The race for the displacement 
racers brought out the four fastest 
displacement boats that ever came 
to the line. This was another 
international event, with Miss Nas- 
sau, holder of the official mile dis- 
placement record made at Detroit, 
and Sure Cure, which had beaten 
her a couple of times in longer 
races, racing against two Cana- 
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Miss Toronto Ii had things pretty much her own way, owing to accidents and 
sinkings before the first race 


dian entries, Heldena IJ, the official 
Canadian displacement champion, 
and Clarie II, another formidable 
contender, both boats flying the 
colors of the Toronto Motor Boat 
Club. All four of these boats 
were powered with twelve-cylinder 
Liberty aeroplane motors. 

Miss Nassau had the “pole,” 
with Sure Cure next, and Clarie IJ 
and Heldena II on the outside. 
The first start did not meet with 
the Judges’ approval and they were 
called back. On the second at- 
tempt they got away to a beautiful 
start. Sure Cure and Miss Nassau 
immediately pulled out a lead on 
the other two but seemed to get in 
trouble in the rough water at 
the upper end of the course. How- 
ever, when they came down the 
stretch it was seen that Miss Nas- 
sau had a good lead with Sure 
Cure next, then Heldena and 
Clarie. At the turn Miss Nassau 
pulled the real sensation .of the 
regatta, for instead of rounding the 
judges’ float she skidded around 
with a swirl and started full speed 
for the float. Owen Smith, who 
was driving, managed to get con- 
trol just as it seemed as though 
she must hit, and skillfully straight- 
ened her out just in time. She 
didn’t miss the scow by more than 
a foot. In the meantime Sure 
Cure had rounded the turn and 
was well on her second lap. Miss 
(Vassau came back from her wild 
plunge and turned in third place. 
At the end of the second lap Sure 
Cure was still leading but Miss 
Nassau, in a wild burst of speed, 
caught Heldena a few hundred feet 
from the float and turned in splen- 


did fashion. Sure Cure had some 
ignition trouble on this lap and 
was passed by both Miss Nassau 
and Heldena, and the former held 
her lead and won with nearly a 
minute to spare. 

Owing to the extremely rough 
water at the upper end of the 
course, it was decided to postpone 
the hydroplane events until Sun- 
day. 

Second Day’s Races 

With weather conditions slightly 
better, and a little warmer, it was 
planned to run off morning and 
afternoon heats. _ The first race, 
for the 35-40-mile displacement 
runabouts, was started at I1.15 
A. M. Over the Top had effected 
repairs to her steering gear and 
was on hand with the other three 
runabouts. The start was a good 
one and Brush By soon pulled out 
a lead over Leopard V, with 
Over the Top and Bear Cat run- 
ning in order. Brush By was lead- 
ing close to the turn, but swung 
wide and Leopard V sneaked into 
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a four-second lead, which, how- 
ever, she was unable to hold and 
Brush By stayed in the lead there- 
after. Leopard was, however, run- 
ning like a clock, her laps varying 
from one to three seconds only 
throughout the race. In this, how- 
ever, she had nothing on Over the 
Top or Bear Cat, as the official 
time for all three boats shows that 
their respective times for the three 
complete laps varied a maximum 
of only three seconds. All four of 
these boats were powered with 
Hall-Scott marine engines. 

The higher-powered  displace- 
ment boats were anxiously awaiting 
the start, each owner absolutely con- 
fident that he could change the 
order of the previous day’s finish, 
with the exception of Miss Nas- 
sau’s owner, who figured to repeat. 
Miss Nassau won again, with Sure 
Cure, Heldena and Clarie finishing 
in order. 

At this point the program was 
interrupted while the judges, visi- 
tors and members adjourned to 
the dining room to try out one 
of the famous Buffalo Launch 
Club luncheons. Considerable stir 
was caused during the meal by the 
arrival of “Gar” Wood from De- 
troit with his new cruiser Gar Jr. 
IT. -He was welcomed most cor- 
dially. After lunch was disposed 
of and the judges had been hoisted 
aboard their barge, the final heat 
of the 35-40-mile runabout class 
found only three boats ready 
for the start. Owing to some mis- 
understanding Leopard V had been 
sent to Black Rock for gasoline 
and, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, the rate had to be started 
without her. The other three got 
away, Over the Top acting as pole 
boat. Leopard V came tearing up 
seven minutes after the others had 
started, and gamely went after 
them, although it was a hopeless 
task from the start. Brush By 
stayed with the slower boats and 
made a race of it, finishing first, 
with Over the Top second and 
Belle Isle Bear Cat third. Leopard 





Miss Nassau won in three straight heats in the 45-50-mile displacement class 
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Brush By, J. B. Sullivan's little Thousand Island winner, was in a class by herself with the displacement runabouts and was never 


V picked up three minutes in the 
20 miles and made the fastest 
time of any of the boats. It was 
quite apparent, however, — that 
Brush By was only playing with 
the other boats. It was too bad 
that this little craft, which holds 
the official A. P. B. A. record of 
38.1 miles an hour for 20 miles, 
could not have had some real 
competition. 

The same four flyers again faced 
the starter in the final heat of the 


forced to do her best 


45-50-mile displacement class, and 
all got away in good shape. Ow- 
ing to the lateness of the hour, 
this race was cut from thirty to 
twenty miles, and Miss Nassau won 
with only five seconds to spare. 


The Hydroplane Events 
When the hydroplanes_ were 
finally called only three of them 
responded. Mystiyc, which had 
been tuning up in the lee of the 

(Continued on page 279) 


October 2— 
First Heat—35-40 Mile Class Displacement Runabouts, 20 miles, 
5 Miles 10 Miles 15 Miles 20Miles Points 
eee ear eee 8 :46 7 3i2 25 :46 34:44 5 
pO 8, ee ery Pere 8:52 17:35 26 :19 34:55 4 
EE BR oobi swans maewsiore Did not start 
Belle Isle Bear Cat.............. 10:02 19:59 30 :00 40:50 3 
First Heat—45-50 Mile Class Displacement Racers, 30 miles. 
Miss Nassau........... 7:43 14:13 20:58 27:57 34:47 41 :07 5 
SL Se 6:56 13:57 20:59 28 :58 35 330 42:02 4 
SS eee eeere 7:41 15:18 22:55 30:42 38 :22 46:11 2 
ge | Se 7:12 14:18 21:24 28 :33 35:33 . 42:20 3 
October 3— 
Second Heat—35-40 Mile Class Displacement Runabouts, 20 miles. 
5 10 15 20 Points 
ike ci taxis acideudasetew 8:45 17:16 25 :32 34:19 5 
pS Ee er ree 8:41 17:32 26 :06 34:37 4 
PG Faas casinss chav cae Q:2 18 :57 28 :24 37 343 3 
Belle Isle Bear Cat.............. 9:57 19:52 29 :46 39 336 2 
Second Heat—45-50 Mile Class Displacement Racers, 30 miles. 
5 10 15 20 25 30 = Points 
Miss Nassau........... 6:07 12:53 19:24 25:57 32:30 38 353 5 
MN RCs os. 5 sic cee 6:42 13:22 20 :00 26 :39 33:13 30 :37 4 
0 eee 7:24 14:58 22:31 30 :06 37:42 45:10 2 
pS eee eee 7:2 14:19 21 :26 28 :33 35 :42 42:38 3 
Final Heat—35-40 Mile Class Displacement Runabouts, 20 miles. Total 
5 I 15 20 Points 
pS See ae eee ae 9:50 19:29 28 :51 38 :25 15 
Leopard V (7:28 late).......... 16:13 24:55 33 235 42:10 10 
oe Ee ee eee 9:51 19 332 28 :56 38 :30 7 
Belle Isle Bear Cat.............. 9:58 19:57 29:45 39 333 8 
Final Heat—45-59 Mile Class Displacement Racers, 20 miles. Total 
5 10 15 20 Points 
Be DE ooo ic cin wae oe viee's 6:11 12:23 18 :33 24:35 15 
Noo, hn cis maipeio've aes 6:16 12:31 18:38 24:40 12 
i eee eee 7:2 14:54 22:29 27 :04 6 
NE ee oa cama 6:43 13:32 20:21 26:56 9 
Hydroplanes, Niagara Frontier Championship, 30 miles. 
5 15 20 25 30 
wees Vereig Th. .... oo cs... Pe ti 10:21 15:36 21:22 26:57 34:33 
Saree. Peertess.. ...........%- 7:10 14:28 21 744 28:50 36:18 43:26 
Miss New Orleans......... 5:17 10:44 23:14 29:41 Towed in 


Record Belongs to Wind- 
ward, Not Butterfly 


N the September number of 

YACHTING, in the account of 
the ocean race for the Brooklyn 
Challenge Cup between Stuyvesant 
Wainwright’s Butterfly and John 
G. Alden’s Senta, the statement was 
made that the run of Butterfly 
from City Island to Vineyard 
Lightship of 20 hours and 18 min- 
utes was a record. It appears that 
this is not so, for in 1913, when the 
class “P” boat Windward was 
making the passage from City 
Island to Halifax, where she had 
been purchased, she made _ this 
identical run from City Island to 
Vineyard Lightship in just 18 
hours and 15 minutes. 

Her log shows that she left 
City Island at 7.05 A. M., Sep- 
tember 13, and had Vineyard 
Lightship abeam at 1.20 A. M., 
September 14th. As the distance 
is 134 miles, this is at the rate of 
7.7 nautical miles per hour for the 
entire distance. This does not 
tell the real story of the run, how- 
ever, as for the first 5 hours the 
wind was moderate and she av- 
eraged only 6.9 miles during that 
time, and some 30 minutes was 
lost in the Race taking in_ the 
mainsail. 

Windward was but 31 feet on 
the water with 9 feet 4 inches 
beam, a much smaller boat than 
Butterfly. In order that the record 
of this boat may be remembered 
and hung up as something for 
yachtsmen of the future to try to 
better, her log on this voyage is 


reprinted from the December, 
1913, issue of YACHTING. 
Distance, 
Nautical 
A. M., Sept. 13, 1920 Course Miles 
7.05 Left City Island, 
_S -aeraeere ExS 0 
7.388 Passed Execution 
ceirede sues ExN 3.3 


(Continued on page 279) 
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Before the Mast in War Time 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 
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An Eight Months’ Cruise in a Wind-Jammer Through the Submarine Zones 





“Bowling along in great shape under all she could carry, the Old Man being 
intent on making the most of a fair wind to get off the coast” 


HAT it was that ever in- 

duced me to ship for this 
voyage I could never make out. 
Lord knows it wasn’t for the 
glamour of the thing, for I had 
served my time in sail years before 
when as a youngster I had spent 
two years of my life in the fore- 
castle of deep-water ships, and 
believed I was done with the sea, 
except for pleasure sailing and 
yachting. It may have been the 
unsettling influence of the great 
European war, which had then 
been going on over two years and 
in some inexplicable way spread 
to American manhood its spirit of 
restlessness and desire to be doing 
something for a cause that was 
then ours, even if only to braving 
the unspeakable submarine war- 
fare, or it may have been just the 
sea lust breaking forth again. But 
whatever it was, when I saw the 
American bark Hermes loading 
at one of the new South Boston 
piers, and looked her over with a 
seaman’s interest, the desire to 
make a voyage in her gripped me 
as a helmsman grips the spokes of 
a wheel in a gale of wind. 

For one thing she was a new 
vessel, of about 1,000 tons register, 
and as it had been ten years 
since I had made a voyage I was 
struck by a desire to see how they 
did things now, when they had an 
engine and donkey boiler for hand- 
ling sail, pumping, etc., and to 
know what kind of sailormen they 





bred, or that still survived, in 
the dying days of sail. She had 
her hatches on and caulked, and 
when I first saw her she was load- 
ing hogsheads of Medford rum 
for a deck-load. These were 
marked for Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, so I knew she was bound 
to the west coast of Africa. It 
seemed almost like turning the 
calendar back 60 years to see, in 
the year 1916, sailing vessels from 
Boston to the west coast of Africa 
with a cargo of rum, just as they 
used to do when the merchants and 
ship owners of that staid, God- 
fearing State of Massachusetts 
were not averse to running back 
a cargo of “black ivory” to some 
of the slave States in exchange for 
the good old Medford. Since the 
war started the steamship lines to 
African ports had discontinued 
business, their vessels being en- 
gaged in the more important work 
of getting food and munitions 
through the submarine zone, and 
this gave the sailing vessels their 
opportunity to get into the trade 
again—and at profits more than 
had ever been made in former 
days. In fact, the war gave the 
sailers their chance, and in all 
trades, even to Europe through the 
war zone, the square rigger and 
schooner were reaping golden har- 
vests once more. 

The Hermes looked good to me. 
She was a full rigged bark, prac- 
,tically new, having been built since 





the war started, with all the latest 
notions and gadgets in sailing ves- 
sels aboard of her. Seeing the 
mate aft on the poop deck, appar- 
ently not busy, I climbed the 
gangway ladder and got into con- 
versation with him. 

“Fine looking ship you’ve got 
here,” I began, by way of a 
starter. 

“Pretty fair,” he answered, look- 
ing me over and failing to discover 
that I was “ of the breed” by my 
manner of speaking. 

“Where are you loading for, 
and when will you get away?” I 
ventured further. 

“That Heil-hole, the West coast 
of Africa. It’s no place for a white 
man,” he answered. “But what is 
it to you? Any information you 
want you'll have to get from the 
office—J. W. Ewald & Co.” 

This kind of chilled my ad- 
vances, but I answered, ‘‘Not par- 
ticularly interested, only I was 
struck with the lopks of the bark, 
and as I haven’t made a voyage 
in sail for a number of years, 
wanted to look her over. What 
kind of ‘cattle’ do you get now-a- 
days to go to sea for’ard ?” 

He looked me over keenly at the 
last remark. “Few of the old 
breed left. They’re mostly the 
scum of the water front and bums 
to whom the 70 per and the war 
bonus look like easy money. They 
know nothing and won’t work. 
Once in a while we get a youngster 
going to sea for the excitement of 
it, and they are the best kind, only 
they don’t last.” 

“Seventy dollars and a bonus,” 
I mused, “and ten years ago I 
shipped for $25, and the first mate 
only got $60. Times have sure 
changed.” 

“Have you shipped your crew 
yet?” I asked. 

“No, the Old Man’s up now trying 
to round up a gang.” 

“Will you take me? I’d like 
to make another voyage before I 
settle down,” I said, not more than 
half meaning it; for the idea then 
was no more than just beginning 
to formulate in the back of my 
head. 

“You say you’ve been to sea be- 
fore?” he asked, sizing me up. 
“What did you ever sail in?” 
“Made a voyage to Australia 
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and back in the bark Penobscot in 
I tag 

“Who was in her then, Eaton?” 
he asked. “I was second mate with 
him once.” 

“Yes, Eaton was master, Sulli- 
van was mate of her that voyage. 
I have my discharge up at my 
room.” 

“Well, if you’ve been with Eaton 
you ought to be better’n the scum 
we're getting. I'll see the Old Man 
and if he ain’t signed ’em all up I 
guess he'll take you; but you're 
a fool to go to sea again, espe- 
cially now, when the Western 
Ocean’s full of submarines as far 
south as the Cape Verdes. Still 
that ain’t my funeral.” 

And this is how it ‘came about 
that, two days later, I found my- 
self, at the age of 28, signed on as 
A. B. for a voyage to the west 
coast of Africa and back in 
the bark Hermes. It was a crazy 
thing to do as I knew at the time— 
hew crazy, I did not fully realize 
until the hard, long months were 
dragging slowly by. For I gave 
up a good job ashore just for a 
breath of the sea again, to feel 
the lift of a deck under my feet, 
to gratify a wanderlust that would 
not down, accentuated possibly by 
the unrest of the world and by 
my desire to play some part, 
however small, in the big events 
that were taking place. 


It was a cold cloudy morning 
in December when I arrived at 
the pier with my old dunnage bag 
stuffed full of a brand new outfit 
I had bought. I stopped the taxi 
in which I had ridden at the head 
of the pier for fear of what they 
might think abroad of the manner 
in which a common A. B. traveled, 
and shouldering my bag, walked 
down the long wharf to where the 
Hermes lay, ready  ffor_ sea. 
Though the sun was not yet up 
the mate was on deck examining 
the lashings of the deck load 
which the stevedores had set up, 
and I climbed the ladder over the 
side and reported to him. 

“Glad to see you’re on time,” 
he said. “Get your bag up here 
and stowed away and then turn 
to and sweep down the quarter 
deck. The rest of the gang will 
be here at 8 o'clock.” 

I sent the end of a clewline over 
the side for my bag, hauled it 
aboard, and carried it forward to 
the foc’s’le. A close, musty smell 
greeted me as I pushed back the 
sliding door and entered the dis- 
mal hole, which was no more 
cheerful than I remembered such 
places in the past. The dirt of 
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the former voyage and odds and 
ends of old clothing and shoes, 
left by the last departing crew, 
were still on the deck and in the 
bunks. It had not even been 
swept out since its last occupancy. 
And cold! It was like a breath 
from a receiving vault on a Win- 
ter’s day. From the other side 
of the bulkhead I could hear the 
engineer firing up his boiler to have 
steam for sailing time, and seeing 
a slide in the bulkhead I pushed 
it back in the hope of some heat 
from the boiler penetrating the 
chill of the foc’s’le. 

Stowing away my bag and a 








““We backed the main yards and killed her 


way when the pilot boat was abeam” 


mattress I had had sent down the 
previous day, in the bunk farthest 
away from the door, I quickly got 
into some working clothes and a 
heavy sweater. The damp chill of 
the place struck into: me as I did 
so and the first misgivings I had 
felt about the undertaking obtruded 
themselves. I did not give them 
much of a chance, though, for I 
hustled out on deck and started my 
circulation by vigorously manipu- 
lating the broom on the poop deck 
and in both .alleyways. If the 
mate saw the way I went at that 
deck he must have sized me up as 
a worker. I knew enough about 
the ways of sailing day to have 
gotten breakfast before I came 
aboard, so I was not disappointed 
when the cook carried breakfast 
and a pot of hot coffee aft for 
the skipper and mates and made 
no move to feed me. Dinner at 
noon would be the first we got 
forward, I knew, and it wouldn’t 
be much then if we happened to 
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be making sail. It’s well to be 
prepared for these things from 
experience. It saves many a dis- 
appointment. 

The mate was hardly on deck 
again after breakfast before the bal- 
ance of the crew arrived on the tow 
boat. They were in charge of a 
runner from the shipping office, 
and as they came up the ladder 
from the tug and climbed over the 
rail I had a good chance to look 
them over. There were seven of 
them and, with the exception of 
three, they were the motliest array 
of foremast hands I had ever seen. 
The three exceptions were evidently 
Scandinavian sailors such as are 
found (or were found then) in 
nearly every American forecastle. 
As they turned to and sent lines 
down to haul up their duffle after 
them, a queer collection of dunnage 
was soon piled on deck. Outside 
of the three sea bags belonging to 
the Scandinavians, there were sev- 
eral battered and cheap suit cases, 
stuffed to bulging, bundles wrapped 
in paper or with a new slicker 
tied about them, newspaper- 
wrapped packages, and seven of 
the cheapest straw mattresses of 
the variety known as_ donkey 
breakfasts. In this last item there 
had been evidently no improvement 
since I was at sea before. 

I was brought up from my ap- 
praisal of my future shipmates by 
the mate’s insistent voice. “Come 
on now, show a little life and 
chuck that dunnage in your suite 
for’ard, and stand by to single up 
lines. Do you think we’re hir’in’ 
this tug by the month. And you, 
Harvey,” to me, “take the tow 
boat’s after line.” 

Bags, bundles and mattresses 
were stuffed through the foc’s’le 
door and dumped on the deck with- 
out stopping to stow anything 
away, and before shore clothes 
could be changed or dungarees 
broken out the red-bearded second 
mate was at the door with “Turn 
to there, this is no time to make 
yourselves at home. Half of youse 
go to the foc’s’le head and the 
rest follow me aft.” 

Some of the gang did not look 
as if they knew where the foc’s’le 
head was, or what aft meant. They 
were evidently not used to the sea 
or ships, and looked as if they 
might have come from some over- 
crowded industrial town, or been 
picked up from among saloon 
hangers on. They followed the 
second mate out, however, and 
were soon lending a hand at the 
lines as we got the bights off the 
bollards. and the lines singled up, 
the mate being in charge forward 
and the second mate aft. 
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“We passed a Norwegian bark, in tow, headed up for the lightship™ 


“Everything singled up for’ard,” 
sang out the mate, while the second 
mate reported all ready aft. 

“Let go everything for’ard,” 
came back the answer from the 
captain, who was standing aft be- 
side the pilot. As the last line 
splashed in the cold water and was 
drawn aboard through the -chocks, 
the latter signaled the tug and 
with a jangle of bells from her 
engine room we started to move 
slowly out of the slip. As we 
slipped by the end of the pier a 
few dock loafers and longshore- 
men looked us over idly, and one 
or two waved a hand in farewell, 
but there was no cheer, no “good- 
by and good-luck” wished us, no 
sign that anyone cared whether we 
went or stayed, or that our going 
was of any importance. Probably 
those who saw us pull out that 
morning, if they knew where we 
were going, merely thought, “there 
go those poor devils, cutting them- 
selves off from the rest of the 
world for eight or nine months, 
with a good chance of getting 
torpedoed into the bargain. What 
fools some men are.” 

We did not have much time to 
spend in thinking whether or not 
we had been fools, for all hands 
were kept busy coiling down the 
shore lines and sending down a 
steel hawser to the tow boat, which 
had pulled up under our bow as 
we swung around in the stream. 
I noticed this hawser was reeled 
up on a permanent reel instead of 
being coiled down, and merely had 
to be reeled off as it was needed. 
This was a new labor and trouble- 


saving device we did not have in 
the old days. 

One of the Scandinavian sailors 
was sent aft to the wheel, as he 
had the looks of an old hand, and, 
once headed down the channel, the 
skipper of the tug “hooked her up” 
and we slipped out to sea fast, 
with a fair tide under us, past 
Castle Island and Deer Island, 
through the Narrows and by Fort 
Warren just as the sun was break- 
ing through the clouds on the hori- 
zon, by Nahant, with its summer 
cottages looking forlorn and empty 
in the cold, gray morning, and 
finally to Boston Light. The cold 
northerly wind was backing to 
nor’west and we shivered on deck, 
where we got no protection from 
the bulwarks on account of the 
deck load. From time to time, as 
we went down the channel, the 
men’ would slip into the foc’s’le 
and break out an oil coat or muf- 
fler, or even a dungaree jacket, 


and get it on before the mate 
would miss them. Two of them 
had a bottle of whiskey each 


stowed away in their duffle, and 
they stopped in for frequent pulls 
at it, coming out each time a little 
more unsteadily, until the mate got 
on to them. Missing them from 
the work on deck, he immediately 
went to the forecastle door, stepped 
inside, and the next minute we saw 
the two men come stumbling out, 
propelled by a vigorous shove from 
the mate’s fist, followed by the 
mate himself holding a bottle in 
each hand, which he sent spinning 
over the rail into the water, while 
the two offenders muttered threats 
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at him for taking their property. 

“Belay that noise,’ the mate 
answered, “or you'll lose something 
more than property. Go aft to the 
lazarette and get those snatch 
blocks for the topsail halyards, 
and the messenger.” 

Having stockless anchors we had 
no fishitig and catting to do, which 
used to take all hands the better 
part of an hour, as the anchors 
were simply housed in the hawse 
pipes, where they were always 
ready for use. But this did not 
give us any rest, for we had to 
stow the shore lines, lighting them 
along the deck and coiling them 
down in the sail locker under the 
forward end of the poop deck. So 
we had little time to gaze at, the 
shore as it slipped astern or to 
note the familiar landmarks as we 
passed them for the last time. 

I had some chance during this 
work to note how much the other 
men knew and to see who were the 
real sailors of the outfit. Three 
of them, besides myself, were, I 
could see, old wind-wagon sailors 
and up to their jobs. One looked 
as if he might have been a “deck- 
hand” on a steamer, for he knew 
something of the ways of the sea; 
but the others, I figured, had never 
wrung salt water out of their socks 
before. This was not a pleasant 
realization, for it meant that 
all the difficult work, going aloft, 
handling sail, reefing and the like, 
would have to be done by four or 
five of us, together with all too 
frequent tricks at the wheel until 
the new hands should get broken 
in. There was no help for it now, 
however, and I could only curse 
mentally a situation that allowed a 
thousand-ton ship go to sea as in- 
adequately manned as we were. 

Sy ten o’clock we were outside 
Boston light and the mate bustled 
forward bawling, “Two hands aloft 
on fore and main topsail yard to 
loosen sail; and when  you’re 
through with them take the gaskets 
off the upper-topsails. Lively now, 
and let’s see what kind of a crew 
we've got.” 

The two Scandinavians took the 
main and I started up the fore- 
rigging, wondering how I’d get on 
aloft after all the years I’d been 
ashore. No one followed me, and 
before I’d reached the futtock 
shrouds I heard the mate cut loose 
at one of the others with “What’s 
the matter with you; think you’re 
a passenger aboard here? What, 
never made up a gasket before? 
Well, this is a good time to learn. 
Up you go and be damned glad 
it ain’t night. The next time you 

(Continued on page 267) 
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| The Month in Yachting 


HE next thing after the 

racing season is over is the 
figuring of the championship win- 
ners in the various classes, and 
the secretaries of the yacht 
racing associations on the coast 
and on the lakes have been busy 
with their pencils the last month. 
The first results to reach us are 
those of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Long Island Sound and 
of the Handicap Yacht Racing 
Class. The former shows an un- 
usually good racing season with 
a gratifying number of boats 
qualifying, and in most classes the 
season’s results were very close. 
The table below shows the stand- 
ing of these boats that qualified 
by sailing more than one-half the 
races (it took ten starts to quali- 
fy). 
F. L. Richard’s Adios won in 
the New York 30-foot class by a 
narrow margin over S. C. Pirie’s 
Oriole, with F. M. Belknap’s 
Alera a close third. In the Sound 
Schooner Class the Allure, owned 
by J. W. and E. P. Alker, won 
easily over Clarkson Cowls’ Moira. 
In class “U” (Sonder boats), A. 
G. Clark’s Feather was the win- 
ner, with Tern in second place. 
H. T. Hornidge’s Mingo lost her 
chances of winning by being sunk 
during Larchmont Race Week. In 
the Larchmont Inter-Club Class 
the winner was R. W. Fraser’s 
Sirene, while in class “S,” P. L. 
Hammond’s Spinster won easily 
over the rest of the fleet. Out of 
thirteen starts this boat won eight 
firsts and five seconds. In the 
Star Class, which was an un- 
usually big one, only two boats 
qualified, and the winner was W. 
L. Inslee’s Taurus, which had 
seven firsts out of eleven starts. 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-FOOTERS 


N. ¥. ¥. C. Starts ict 2d 8rd_ Per Ct. 
, eee 13 5 3 2 71.4 
Oriole ..... 15 5 3 2 70.1 
Me dos oa i2 4 1 3 69.4 
Mizpah ..... 14 2 1 4 
Banzai ae 1 4 1 

SOUND SCHOONERS 
Allure ...... 14 2 4 73. 
PO ee 13 5 2 2 62.2 
CO ee 15 J 7 4 §2. 
CS errr 9 2 4 2 

U (SONDER) CLASS 
Feather .... 10 4 4 1 73.9 
i errr re 15 6 7 0 67.9 

LARCHMONT INTER-CLUB 
Sirene ..... 10 6 3 0 76.1 
A. Meee 10 4 5 0 66.6 
CLASS S$ 
Spinster .... 13 8 5 0 85.7 
Tea Ticket.. 13 5 4 2 60.6 
STAR CLASS 

Taurus ..... 11 7 1 0 85.1 
Cee 14 2 3 4 





Allure, owned by J. W. and E. P. Alker, won the championship in the Sound Schooner Class 
with Moira in second place. “Jimmy” Alker, who is President of the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion on Long Island Sound, may be seen at the stick 


The results in the Victory Class 
were published in the October 
number of YACHTING, showing 
that the winner was R. W. Mar- 
tin’s Alerte, with Buddy second. 
The revised percentages in these 
classes are as follows: 


Victory CLaAss CHAMPIONSHIP 


PER CENT 
G Je ai pan eiavadseues 838 
SS SE faker wicce svatepewes 613 
SED bocce ssa +eeso .605 
bE Bide ss Ges ss 
ee er 504 
6. Soixante Quinze ........  .525 
a a a eee .405 
ae SY eer eee 397 

WinniING YAcHTs DurING SEASON 1920 

FIRSTS 
CE TR in witaianesesn aout 6 
BE TEE Nain tcesescvcosccsee 4 
5 BR ee ee 4 
SO El a Hees aries a uaa 2 
sd ae i ees 2 
Sotwante Quinse .......ecceccee 2 
so eune sae aieeawnn I 
EE Senesisereekss eee eseeeenhs I 
SC ee ere er I 
ee eT PETER Ee I 
Bois de Belleau .........eee00- I 
OR ain wot y ctskeay sv aceson I 


Handicap Class Results 
In the Handicap Class, Amoret, 
owned by T. S. Clark, won 
easily with 82.8 per cent, the only 
other boat that qualified being Nut- 
meg, 38.21 per cent. In the third 


division, M. E. Hatfield’s Kim 
won, with 75.6 per cent, with 


Quakeress, owned by Charles L. 
Weyand, second, and Robin Hood 
III, owned by G. E. Gartland, 
third. No boats in the second 


and fourth divisions qualified. 

It should be remembered that 
during Larchmont Race Week 
only the first and last races were 
championship events and counted 
in the results, the others being 
special series races for a_ series 
This was unfortunate for 


prize. 
sone of the boats which hap- 
pened to do unusually well at 


Larchmont, such as ‘Robin Hood 
III, which got five firsts that week. 


First Division 


PER CENT 

fen gs RR eee vee a 28 
be Peer eT eer eee ere 38.2 

Tuirp Division 4 
Pt. cc ch ecaas re ehee awe 75.6 
CN, choses s sist nonce 57.6 
FOG TROON TLL 05466 ssvceens 51.3 
cE Sere eee eerie 49.1 


Altogether, it was a great racing 
season on Long Island Sound, and 
from all indications and from the 
interest with which the men went 
through the season it looks as if 
next year will be even better. 


40-Foot Class in Some Close Racing 

In the 40-foot class, the largest 
boats in point of size on the 
Sound this season, the racing was 
very close, and all of the three 
series into which the races were 
divided were hotly contested. To 
show how close it really was a 
brief review of the three series 
is interesting. In the first series 
H. S. Duell’s Rowdy won, with J. 
E. Hayes’ Zilph and “Phil” Mal- 
lory’s Mistral tied for second 
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Addison G. Hanan in his new Class “R” boat Ariel. 
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The other members of the crew are his 


son, Leonard Hanan, and Butler Whiting. The Ariel is probably the fastest ““R” boat of 


the season 


place, right behind her. In the 
race-off of the tie, Mistral won. 
In the second series Mistral 
turned the tables and won, with 
Rowdy second, only two points 
behind. The third series resulted 
in a tie for first place between 
Zilph and Rowdy, and had to be 
sailed off, the latter winning. 
Rowdy thus took the third series. 
Though no percentages have been 
figured on the entire season, it 
seems, from the above, as if 
Rowdy would be at the top of the 
list. 

And if this is not close enough 
to satisfy, let us look at the last 


races of the season, a_ special 
racing cruise to New Haven, 
sailed Oct. 1-3. In the 42-mile 


run from Larchmont, before a 
fresh nor’wester, the first four 
boats of the class finished within 
25 seconds of each other, which is 
some close work, let it ke known. 
In the race back, on Oct. 3, which 
was a beat to windward the whole 
way, Harold Wesson’s Shawara 
won another close contest, and 
took a prize offered by the guests 
who were aboard the 4o’s during 
the Eastern Y. C. cruise. This 
prize consisted of a_ beautifully 
made model of a brig, complete 
in every detail. 


Class ‘‘R’’ Boats Change Hands 

There is considerable. activity 
among the owners of class “R” 
yachts, which are very popular 
just now, and a number of these 


boats have changed hands, while 
many owners in the class are mak- 
ing plans for next year’s racing. 
The Rogue, which took part in 
the series of races for the Green- 
wich Cup this summer, has been 
purchased by Charles’ Francis 
Adams, who sailed the Resolute in 
the America’s Cup races; the 
Huskie II has been bought by 
Stuart D. Lansing, of Watertown, 
N. Y., and will go to Lake On- 
tario, and George McQuesten has 
bought the Scapa for use around 
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Marblehead. The first two of 
these boats were designed by John 
G. Alden, while the Scapa is a 
Herreshoff boat. The Beta has 
been purchased by Mr. C. D. 
Alexander, of Portland, Maine. 

It is said that Vice Commodore 
Frank C. Paine, owner of Alastor, 
is to have a new boat built for the 
class at the yard of W. Starling 
Burgess, Marblehead, while there 
is a syndicate of members of the 
Philadelphia Corinthian Y. C. that 
expects to have an “R” boat built. 

On Lake Erie, Mr. Emil G. 
Schmidt is having some changes 
made in his successful “R” boat 
Yank, which will, it is expected, 
improve her next year. This boat 
won the Cleveland-Erie Long-Dis- 
tance Race and the Toledo Y. C. 
Long-Distance Race this year, and 
was first in the I. L. Y. A. meet 
at Erie. She finished second in 
the Lipton Cup Series at Cleve- 
land, and won the Annual Sweep 
Stakes of the Detroit Y. C., Sept. 
6. Her owner writes: 

“Although we raced against the 
Mebleh, Commodore Huntington's 
boat, in the Erie Long-Distance 
Race at Erie and in the Lipton 
races, and beat her twice, she is 
the best boat under average 
weather conditions, but I hope to 
make some changes in Yank’s rig 
that will enable us to turn the 


trick.” 
Negotiations are still pending 
for the proposed International 


Race in Class “R” for next year, 
but nothing more definite can be 
announced, pending receipt of final 
acceptance by the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club. The proposition at 
present is to hold the first race in 





M. E. Hatfield's Kim, winner in the third division of the Handicap Class 
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this country and if details can 
be arranged satisfactorily for a 
race next year it will give an 
impetus to yacht racing in the en- 
tire country and make this class 
one of the most important under 
our measurement rule. 

Large Yachts Expected Out Next 

Season 

From present indications it 
would seem as if more of the 
large yachts would be in commis- 
sion next season than were seen 
this year when, owing to the un- 
settled conditions generally and the 
difficulties that beset owners in ob- 
taining satisfactory crews at a 
figure commensurate with their 
worth, only a few of the big fel- 
lows were out. The owners of 
many of the large schooners and 
steam yachts have indicated their 
intention of being afloat again next 
Summer. 

The Smallest Marconi Rig 

What is, as far as we know, the 
smallest boat equipped with the 
modern so-called Marconi rig and 
racing this year is the 12-foot 
sailing dinghy Owija, owned by 
Mr. W. G. Reilly, of Toronto, 
Canada. This little boat is only 12 
feet in length overall, yet she has 
a typical Marconi rig with an ex- 
tremely tall mast 24 feet long, 
sprung or curved aft, and a small 
boom. 
While it is not much of a step 
from the former leg-of-mutton 
sails sometimes used in boats of 
this size and type, the rig of 
Ouija is not a modification of the 
old rig, but was designed to em- 
body all the principles of the pres- 
ent Marconi rig. 
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Howard S. Borden at the wheel of his schooner /ris. 
will see many more of the large schooners and sloops in commission. 
also owns the 50-foot power cruiser Wig-Wig 


This little boat was built this 
year by Mr. Reilly to represent 
the Toronto Canoe and Sailing 
Club, of Toronto, Canada, as chal- 
lenger for the Emerson Interna- 
tional Trophy in the _ 12-foot 











Ouija, owned by W. G. Reilly of Toronto, won the Emerson 


International Trophy against 


the American 


representative 


Arrow. Ouija is probably the smallest boat equipped with an 
out-and-out Marconi rig that has been raced this year 


It is expected that next season 


Mr. Borden 


Dinghy Class, between Canada and 
the United States, the defender 
being the Genesee Dinghy Club, 
which named the Arrow as its 
representative. The series of races 
was sailed between Aug, 14th and 
23rd on Lake Ontario, off Char- 
lotte. Ouija was successful in the 
series and succeeded in taking the 
trophy back to Toronto, where it 
will stay until the Genesee Dinghy 
Club members go and get it. 

This was the second attempt of 
the Canadians to lift this trophy, 
as they sent a boat down last year, 
which was defeated by the Gene- 
see Dinghy Club sailors. 


Neith Forced to Return 


In the last issue of YACHTING 
we told of the start of the 39-foot 
water line sloop Neith from 
Oyster Bay, on a voyage to Eng- 
land, where her new owner, Com- 
mander Sydney Houghton, was 
taking her. Neith is a Herreshoff 
pole-masted sloop, and was _ for- 
merly owned by Mr. B. N. R. Stod- 
dard, of New Rochelle. With the 
new owner on the trip were his 
son and a Bahaman negro, these 
three constituting the entire crew. 

Leaving Oyster Bay, August 
26th, the Neith worked down the 
Sound and finally took her de- 
parture from Montauk Point on 
August 30th. Nothing more was 
heard from her until September 
24th, when she reached Nova Sco- 
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Miss Liberty II], owned by Mr. Humphrey Birge, of Buffalo, is one of the most attractive power cruisers of the year. 
in length she can be handled by one man and has a wide cruising radius and a speed of 28 to 30 miles per hour 


tia, having been at sea 26 days, 
during which she _ encountered 
severe weather. The following is 
a brief account of the voyage, 
written by her owner and skipper, 
which gives some idea of the con- 
ditions that were met. 

No positions are given, but we 
understand that the course the 
yacht took was somewhat south 
of the usual one, going as far as 
Latitude 38°-30". This _ track 
keeps a vessel in the Gulf Stream, 
where rougher water is usually 
met than on the more northerly 
course : 


“We left Montauk Point aboard 
the Neith on Aug. 30, the first 
two days out being delightful, fair 
wind and warm sunshine, and 
under these conditions we made 
about 292 miles east. Then we 
had calms, head winds and two 
gales, the first a real stinger, with 
the greatest and steepest seas I 
have ever seen, and before which 
we lay to, a sea anchor with oil 
bags out to weather, for about 
thirty hours. It blew from fifty 
to sixty, miles an hour for about 
twenty hours, and finished up with 
a screaming blow for five or six 
hours at a velocity of from eighty 
to ninety miles. 

“The Neith lay to a great deal 
off the wind, more than I liked, 
as the seas were so extraordi-~ 
narily steep, and for some hours 
I studied her action with anxiety 


to see if it were necessary to set 
a baby jib up abaft the mast, but 
when I found that, however steep 
and high the sea, she would climb 
or roll herself up and up and up, 
and over even the most impossible 
looking fellows, I came to the con- 
clusion she was a wonder ship, 
and turned in. 

“We got nothing aboard but 
spray and an occasional slosh of a 
foot or so of top, filling the cock- 
pit, of course, but doing no dam- 
age. She is a great little ship. 

“The result of the delay occa- 
sioned by this and the subsequent 
gale, which only blew about sixty, 
along with head winds and calms, 
was that we made only 1,000 
miles east in eighteen days, and, 
as every condition looked so unfa- 
vorable, we thought the voyage 
might last another four or five 
weeks. Being then about 500 
miles from Nova Scotia we de- 
cided to give up and made this 
coast. 

“Of course, we got another gale 
and had to go to windward for 
quite 300 miles, but eventually made 
Canso, after being at sea for twenty- 
six days.” 


Commander Houghton plans to 
leave the yacht at Halifax, where 
she now is, for the Winter, and 
to complete the voyage next Sum- 
mer, when more favorable weather 
may be expected and a fast trip 
made. 


Although 62-feet 


Miss Liberty II—High- 
Speed Cruiser 


ANY of our readers will re- 

member the plans of the 
62-foot, high-speed express cruiser 
Miss Liberty II, which appeared 
in the August number of YAcHT- 
ING, and then building for Mr. 
Humphrey Birge, of Buffalo, by 
the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corp. At that time the yacht had 
not been delivered and it was im- 
possible to get photographs of her. 
Since then photographs of the 
boat in action have been taken, 
and as she is such an unusual 
craft in many ways, and is of 
such an interesting type, the photo- 
graphs are reproduced here. 

With grace, seaworthiness and 
class in every line of her, this 
boat will make a distinct appeal! 
to all yachtsmen. In the first 
place, she is one of the largegt ex- 
tremely high-speed cruisers built 
this year, being 62 feet in length, 
and having the speed of 28 to 30 
miles an hour, with two overhead 
dual-valve Sterling engines, total- 
ing 600 horse-power. Her speed 
and size give her an unusually 
wide cruising radius, and the fact 
that she can be operated by one 
man, handling both steering wheel 
and engines, shows the complete- 
ness of her control. A deck hand 
and steward also will undoubtedly 
be carried in a boat of this size, 
but the fact remains that so far 
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The after stateroom looking forward into the owner's stateroom 


as the operating end goes she is a 
one-man boat. 

She is large enough to go any- 
where along the coast or on the 
Great Lakes, and during the pres- 
ent season she has cruised on all 
of the !atter waters except Lake 
Superior, and is at present laid 
at Alexandria Bay, 

The accommodations are un- 
usually complete and show a for- 
ward cabin, used as a _ dining 
saloon, with upper and lower ex- 
tension berths on the sides, a large 
owners stateroom aft the full 
width of the boat, with a bath 
room with shower opening off it, 
and also a double stateroom under 
the after house, to which access 
is had from the large open cock- 
pit. The bridge deck is unusually 
commodious, and the engines are 
located beneath it. The cabins are 
finished in mahogany throughout, 


The two 8-cylinder, 300-H. P. Sterling engines which are controlled 


entirely from the bridge 


A shower is the feature of the bath room 


with art glass panel doors, while 
the upholstery is rich and _ pleas- 
ing. There is not a detail lacking 
that might add to the comfort of 
the owner and his guests, and in 
design, construction and finish she 
reflects great credit upon her de- 
signers and builders. Mr. Birge, 
her owner, is greatly pleased with 
the yacht, which has attracted at- 
tention everywhere she has gone. 


Motor Boat Show Number 

The December number of YAcuT- 
ING will be Motor Boat Show Is- 
sue. Its editorial features will be 
of equal interest to those who go 
to the Show and those who cannot 
get there. It will contain complete 
descriptions of the new develop- 
ments in boats and engines that will 
be found at the Grand Central 
Palace. The dates of the Show 
are December 10-18. 








The forward cabin is a very attractive dining and living room 


that opens off the bridge deck 
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The sailplane on a close reach. It will be noted that she sails without 
any angle of heel. 


Sailplane reaching. Although the wind is moderate she is moving at a 


fast clip 


The Sailplane—A New Type of Sailboat 


By MALCOLM and T. A. McINTYRE 


[The following article describes a new 
type of craft designed entirely for speed, 
which was tried out in rather crude form 
this Summer, and embodies an interesting 
principle. What she has done is de- 
scribed by her designers and builders, 
who have unlimited faith in the idea. 
What they have done with this first craft 
shows that the theory is at least worthy 
of consideration.—Ep.] 


N the year one, the first yachts- 

man must have discovered that 
his log dugout carried her sail 
better if his wife happened to be 
aboard. We sailormen follow the 
leader like a flock of sheep, so 
ever since then, wherever there 
were boats, ballast in some form 
has always been used to make 
them carry their sails. As a re- 
sult, even after hundreds of years 
of development, modern racing 
yachts sail mighty little faster, as 
we measure speed these days, than 
the first yachtsman’s dugout. 

In spite of the affection every 
sailor has for the heavy, ballasted, 
type of boat that lays over in'a 
breeze (an affection we ourselves 
share), we now believe that for 
high speeds they are fundamen- 
tally wrong in principle and de- 
sign, and that it is impossible to 
ever develop the type into really 
fast boats as compared with speed 
by other means of locomotion. The 
following are some of the thou- 
sand and one reasons for this 
opinion : 

The displacement ia the accepted 
type of boat is about five times 
that required to float the crew, rig 





Photographs by C. M. Brooks 


and sails. To get this great dis- 
placement the beam is_ usually 
about one-third and the draught 
one-quarter the water-line length. 
Obviously, it is impossible to drive 
this heavy, wide, deep hull at high 
speeds. The submerged portion of 
the hull is lop-sided. The wind 
pressure on the sails buries the 
hull almost as much as it tends to 
capsize and drive it, and thus the 
hull buries, pounds and gripes in 
a breeze. The effective sail area 
and lateral resistance is reduced 
about 30 per cent at about a 45-de- 
gree angle of heel. Weights aloft 
and the water pressure on lee side 
of keel both increase the angle of 
heel. In a word, the heavy, wide 
and deep hulls cannot possibly be 
driven at high speeds, even if the 
sails did not lose a great propor- 
tion of their driving power by the 
inclination of the mast. 

Now, all sail boats, past and 
present, are extremely slow, com- 
paratively. The usual 25-foot W. 
L. racing boat cannot be driven 
over 8 knots unless towed by a 
husky towboat. The fastest time 
in the races for the America’s 
Cup only figures out at about 10 
or II knots over a_ triangular 
course. 

A great deal of time, brains and 
money have been spent in trying 
to perfect and develop the heavy- 
ballasted, heeling type of racing 
boat, but are they so much better 
.now than they were in the begin- 
ning? A little faster, perhaps, but 


certainly much more flimsy if built 
to save weight. We believe that 
these boats have been developed 
about to the limit, and that some- 
thing new in principle and radi- 
cal in design will have to be got- 
ten up to get really high speed 
under sail on the water. 

The ideal theoretical fast sail- 
boat should be one that will stand 
upright and carry her sail in any 
breeze, have no ballast in any 
form and only enough displace- 
ment to comfortably float the 
crew, sails and rig. At first glance 
a catamaran or double-hulled boat 
would seem to answer these re- 
quirements. But we _ designed, 
built, sailed, capsized and nose- 
dived three different types of cata- 
marans during a number of years, 
trying to make them work, even 
after they had been abandoned, 
years before, by our forefathers. 
They were fast reaching under 
certain conditions, but it was only 
the weight of the windward boat 
and the platform acting as ballast 
that tended to keep them from 
capsizing. When driven hard they 
would lift, catapult the crew over- 
board and quit for the day, with 
the top of the mast headed for 
China. It took an acre lot to tack 
them or to jibe in. They were’ all 
poor in a sea, even the double 
jointed, knock-kneed varieties. The 
wind resistance of the two hulls 
and platform amounted to a good 
deal. The skin surface of the 


double hull was about twice that 
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of a single hull of the same dis- 
placement, so they couldn’t get out 
of their own way in moderate 
weather. After a good deal of 
wasted time and effort we agreed, 
with the previous generations of 
catamaran sailors, that it was im- 
possible to develop a_ practical 
sailing catamaran. 

The natives of the South Sea 
Islands’ have developed their out- 
rigger canoes into fairly fast 
boats: They put the ballast in the 
form of a log and some nimble 
natives on a long outrigger to 
wittdward. The amount of ballast 
is thus less than would be re- 
quired on the keel of the accepted 
boat. It seemed that this igno- 
rant, heathen edition of the out- 
rigger canoe catamaran offered 
more possibilities of development 
than. our educated, civilized, 
double-hulled varieties. So we de- 
cided to build one this last Win- 
ter. 

On‘ locating, on the drawing, the 
keel or fin to provide lateral re- 
sistance of this boat it only re- 
quired simple mathematics to 
demonstrate on paper that if the 
fins or keels were put-.on the ends 
of outriggers, on both sides of the 
boat, and if these fins were set at 
an inward angle inclining towards 
the hull, that it would be impos- 
sible for the wind pressure on the 
sails to upset or even heel over 
the boat. 

Figure 1 is a bow view diagram 
of this principle showing the nar- 
row shoal draught hull supporting 
the mast and the two horizontal 
outriggers with the planes at their 
ends set at an angle of 45 de- 
grees towards the hull. Assume 
the overturning resu!tant of the 
wind pressure on the sails is 1,000 
pounds at the center of effort, C. 
E., and say this point is 15 feet 
above the line of lateral resistance, 
C. L. R., then the overturning mo- 
ment caused by the wind is 1,000 
pounds * 15 feet = 15,000 feet- 
pounds. 

Ignoring the slight lateral re- 
sistance of the hull, the 1,000 
pounds wind pressure tending to 
shove the boat to leeward through 
the water necessarily is counter- 
acted by 1,000 pounds water pres- 
sure on the lee sides of the two 
inclined planes. To make the 
figures simple, say this pressure 
is equally divided between the two 
planes, each getting 500 pounds. 
If the planes are inclined at a 45- 
degree angle, as shown, then the 
lee plane will shove up vertically 
with 500 pounds pressure, and the 
windward plane will pull down 
vertically with 500 pounds pres- 
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Fig. |. Plan of Sailplane, showing the theory on which the designers worked 
So, if the center of lateral wind would turn us over. But by 


resistance of each plane is 15 feet 
out from the center line of the 
mast the righting moment, due to 
the water pressure on the lee sides 
of the two planes, is (500 pounds 
xX 15 feet) plus (500 pounds X 
15 feet) = 1,000 pounds X I5 
feet = 15,000 feet pounds. As 
this equals the overturning mo- 
ment, due to the wind pressure, 
the boat is absolutely stable 
against overturning or even heel- 
ing Over in any wind pressure, and 
will carry her mast vertically until 
it blows out of her. If the planes 
were flatter their distance apart 
could be reduced. 

This complete, automatic sta- 
bility is obtained entirely by the 
water pressure on the lee sides of 
the planes, and not by their buoy- 
ancy or the forward movement of 
the boat through the water. The 
stabilizing effect is independent of 
the dimensions of the planes, so 
they have only to be large enough 
to give proper lateral resistance, 
the same as the keel or center- 
board on the usual boat. 

Here was the ideal, theoretical 
fast sailboat that could carry sail 
in any blow without heeling over 
at all, we thought. All ballast 
could be left ashore, and there was 
just enough displacement to float 
the crew and rig—all worked out 
on paper. 

Figures can’t lie, but liars can 
figure. Is that what you are say- 
ing, Mr. Reader? We don’t blame 
you for these sentiments, as we 
could hardly believe it ourselves 
at first, and were quite unable to 
make a couple of celebrated na- 
val architects accept it. They 
assured us that the first puff of 


nailing two cigar box covers to a 
cross stick, and a knitting needle 
for a mast, arranged as per Fig- 
ure I, and testing it out in the 
bathtub, we convinced ourse!ves 
that the principle was correct. 

Looking for jokers to develop 
when the principle was applied to 
sailing, we built a 60-inch model, 
which worked perfectly and had 
absolutely no tendency to lay over 
and was very fast in a breeze. 
This model was so successful that 
we started the design and con- 
struction of a real boat with a 
good deal of confidence, in spite 
of our calamity-howling naval 
architect friends. 

The photographs herewith show 
this boat, which we call a sail- 
plane to distinguish it from the 
present types, reaching in a good 
breeze, and one may note that 
there is no tendency to lay over. 
Even the photographs show that 
she is traveling some. 

The hull we used was 34 feet 
O. A., 4 feet beam on deck, 2 feet 
beam on water line, 10 inches 
draught, V_ section and double 
ended. The planes are 1% inches 
thick, each submerged portion be- 
ing 5 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches 
deep, givine a draught of 2 feet 
6 inches. The sails are an old jib 
and leg-of-mutton, 410 square feet 
area, all that remained from the 
last of our catamavan family. The 
cockpit is 8 feet long and 4 feet 
wide inside the coaming. The 
total weight, including rig, is 1,500 
pounds. We had lots of fun and 
some hard work building the sail- 
plane, but that is another story. 

Let’s forget about theory and 
mathematics now, and try some 
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real sailplaning. The trip was in 
Newark Bay. We wanted to be 
sure that she would not turn over, 
so set the planes at a flatter angle 
than 45 degrees, and the harder 
it blew the more she laid down, or 
rather wp, to windward. This was 
a remarkable sensation, and has 
probably never happened before 
in all the hundreds of years of 
sailing. The next day we steep- 
ened the angle of the planes and 
got perfect automatic stability, in- 
dependent of the wind velocity. 
We had a good breeze both days, 
and she traveled fast—all boats 
do that when they are alone. She 
steered perfectly and was _ better 
in stays than we hoped for; 
although slow, she was sure. This 
slow tacking is caused by the long, 
straight-keeled hull, and not by 
the planes, which move on a tan- 
gent of the turning circle. 

On the third trip we left Newark 
Bay, bound for Oyster Bay, with 
a good S. E. breeze. We struck 
the tide rip beyond the Kill Von 
Kull, and were so agreeably sur- 
prised at the way she behaved in 
a sea that we ignored the spray 
going down our necks. Started 
sheets and shot under the bows 
and sterns of the tramps anchored 
off the Statue of Liberty, and ran 
over to Governor’s Island in short 
order. We went up the East 
River against the last of the ebb 
tide, blanketed sometimes by the 
tall buildings. We got slack water 
at the 59th street bridge, and went 
jumping through Hell Gate at low 
water, picking up and passing 
buoys nearly as. fast as a Sound 
steamer. Hit the high spots only 
going across Flushing Bay, as we 
struck some hard puffs here. Some 
of the fast steam and motor ferry 
yachts returning from their daily 
run to the city passed us, but we 
passed everything else that day— 
all kinds and manner of boats. 

Stepping Stones was abeam at 
5 P. M.; Sand’s Point at 5:25, 
and Matinicock at 5:50, or just 50 


minutes for that 10 miles. This 
averaged 12 miles per hour, 
although she surely did 16 at 
times in the puffs. We would 


sight, way ahead, sailboats wal- 
lowing along, some with double 
reefs, but it didn’t take long to 
put them far astern. We arrived 
at Oyster Bay at 7:10, wet, but 
satisfied, for it was a _ mighty 


good run for the third trip of a 
brand new type of. boat. 

What is it that is said about 
pride going before a fall? Well. 
we nearly fell plumb overboard 
next day when the racing boats of 
our sail area, 


or even. smaller; 
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went by us in alight breeze. We 
couldn’t understand it at first, but 
the answer is perfectly simple. 
Our long, skinny hull had the 
same wetted surface as the ordi- 
nary short, chunky hull of about 
five times our displacement. As 
wetted surface is the whole thing 
at slow speeds, our amateur-built 
hull didn’t have a chance with the 
racing boats’ polished underbodies. 

The  sailplane was built to 
demonstrate that a boat could 
really carry sail without ballast 
and to sail faster and faster the 
harder it blew, instead of bury- 
ing up and stopping at about 8 
knots, the way the usual sailboat 
does. This she did. Nothing 
went by us in a good breeze, and 
we sailed by all kinds and sizes, 
even up to 100-foot schooners. 
The slow speed in light weather 
was a great disappointment, and 
we kicked each other around the 
block for the assinine mistake in 
the design of the hull. 

During the summer’s sailing she 
developed no weakness in hull, 
outriggers or planes, although the 
mast was too light. We _ never 
tied in a reef, and were always 
howling for more wind, so next 
year we are going to increase the 
sail area from 410 to 600 square 
feet, which will make her live- 
lier and even faster than now in 
a breeze. The angle of the planes 
will have to be a little flatter to 
take care of the higher center of 
effort of the sail. 

At present we are sailing a 
model which has, proportionally, 
only 50 per cent of the wetted 
surface of the sailplane described 
above. By giving the planes them- 
selves enough buvyancy to float 
the rig and outriggers and by 
placing a small, buoyant plane at 
a flat angle forward to take the 
forward drive, the hull is entirely 
eliminated. Therefure, this new 
design tacks quickly, is much 
faster in all weather and is par- 
ticularly good in a sea, due to 
the three-point suspension. By 
making the angles of the planes 
slightly flatter the beam has been 
greatly reduced. 

The cockpit on a full-sized boat 
of this type would be a light, 
double-ended skiff, hung between 
the outriggers, ’thwartships. When 
wishing to go ashore this skiff, or. 
cockpit, would serve as a tender. 

For some years we have felt 
that racing and day sailing have 
hardly been holding their own 
with the younger generation, who 
desire only speed, due to fast 
motor boats, aeroplanes, automo- 
biles, etc. On account of the 
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much higher speeds that can be 
obtained the sailplane will make 
racing and day sailing. more in- 
teresting and exciting, and in place 
of the much-discussed and com- 
plicated racing measurement the 
only restriction would be sail area 
for the different classes, as in an 
iceboat. 

Although motor boats have only 
been in use for a few years their 
speeds have jumped to around 7o 
miles per hour, aeroplanes to 180 
miles per hour, automobiles to 130 
miles per hour, while the racing 
yachts have always been slow, and 
will ‘continue to be slow unless 
something radical is done about it. 
Certainly this sailplane is radical, 
and from the experience with the 
real boat and action of the re- 
vised model there is no doubt in 
our minds that they will- make 
well over 20 miles per hour. 

[The authors of this novel “Sailplane,” 
who have patented the invention recently, 
expect to exhibit a model of it in a tank 
of water at the forthcoming Motor Boat 
Show, where it ~will undoubtedly attract 
the attention of all sailing yachtsmen. 
Let’s hear what some of you “sharps” 
think about it—Eb.] 


For Limitation of the 


Marconi Rig 


At a recent meeting of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound, at which delegates 
from practically every club in the 
Association were present, the ques- 
tion came up of the advisability of 
limiting the height of the mast in 
the Marconi rig and of certain 
other restrictions in regard to it 
that might prove of benefit to the 
sport. It was the sense of the 
meeting that some limitations must 
be placed on the rig. Our whole 
measurement rule is made up of 
limitations in order to prevent 
extreme and freak designs and to 
produce a wholesome boat, and it 
seems, therefore, reasonable that 
steps should be taken to prevent 
going to the extreme lengths in 
the development of the Marconi 
rig that were seen this Summer. 
A committee was appointed to 
take up this matter of limitations, 
and to get co-operation from the 
Yacht Racing Union of Massachu- 
setts Bay and some of the other 
associations. 

A number of suggestions were 
made as to the form of limitation, 
but the one that at present seems 
most advisable is one limiting the 
length of the mast to 1.7 times the 
square root of the sail area plus 
the constant 5. This is considered 
better than limiting the height to 

(Continued on page 259) 
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Five model power boats that took part in the races for the f. Fawcett Rapp Trophy. 
over fifteen lbs. each, had complete steam power plants. 7. N. T., 
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These little boats, with displacements of not 
winner, is second from the right 


Model Power Boats Have Interesting Race 


T 8 o'clock Sunday morning, 
October 3rd; there was held 
on Conservatory Lake, at Central 
Park, Fifth avenue and 72d street, 
a race for the 15-pound displace- 
ment class of model power boats 
of the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club. 

At this early hour on a Sunday 
morning quite a_ gathering of 
sleepy members turned out to see 
the fun. The five original en- 
tries all made their appearance on 
time and, as is usual with the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, 
the race started on schedule time 
from a line drawn across the 
northern horseshoe about 20 feet 
from the extreme end, giving a 
length of starting line of not over 
50. feet, to a similar line at the 
southern horseshoe, similarly lo- 
cated, thus establishing a course, 
which made accurate steering part 
of the requirements. 

This class had been advocated 
by the club’s commodore, Mr. J. 
O. Berg, for a number of seasons 
past, but, due to the ardent spirit 
of the hydroplane “bugs,” did not 
make the hoped-for headway until 
late this season. The rules gov- 
erning this class called for a dis- 
placement boat whose complete 
steam power plant, hull and _ fit- 
tings should not displace over 15 
pounds, engines to have not over 
one cubic inch capacity, to be 
driven by saturated steam. Super- 
heating was also allowed. No re- 





By WILLIAM RICHARDS 


strictions whatever were placed on 
the method of building hull, type 
of engine or boiler, nor the means 
of obtaining the required heat to 
produce results. 

At the starting line Bobo [I’ 
measured 41 inches over all by 10 
inches beam, was of a marked wave- 
collecting V_ section forward, 
flattening out at the transom, with 
high sides amidships, which were 
hogged toward cach end, pro- 
ducing a very agreeable profile. 


This boat was constructed of 
built-up mahogany frames, was 
planked and battened with ma- 


hogany, and, with her crowned 
aluminum deck and big copper 
cowl, made not only a_ beautiful 
appearance, but was a very fine 
piece of workmanship. The power 
plant consisted of a flue and water 
tube boiler, 4 inches in diameter 
and 10 inches long, made up, of 
steel and welded. The engine was 
one of the Russell type, used suc- 
cessfully in the hydroplane races, 
having two cylinders, 34-inch bore 
by 34-inch stroke. 

The Majo, which measured 48 
inches over all, with 8-inch beam, 
built of mahogany and painted 
with white enamel below the 
water line, made a very racy boat 
and an extremely fine picture. Her 
underbody was of the “V” type, 
with a typical English ’midship 
section, the upper body showing 
considerable flare forward and a 
great deal of tumble home at the 





transom. Her boiler, of copper, 
was very neatly lagged with asbes- 
tos, and all details of fittings were 
carried out with a lot of patience 
and care. The power plant con- 
sisted of a copper boiler about 3/% 
inches by 12 inches, driving a two- 
cylinder, 34-inch x 34-inch Whit- 
ney engine, but, while these 
English engines are of good ap- 
pearance, the material used in 
their make-up is so soft and the 
joints and fittings being soldered 
with soft solder, they do not stand 
up to the test. 

The Blumenthal entry, Pep, 
measured 34 inches over all by 8 
inches beam, and was of a pro- 
nounced “V” type, the “V” being 
carried to the transom. This boat, 
constructed of laminated Balsa 
wood and mahogany, from which 
the frames were cut, and planked 
with Balsa wood finished in var- 
nish, made probably the lightest 
hull of its size which has ever 
been built, the finished hull weigh- 
ing but twelve ounces. The power 
plant consisted of a 4-inch by Io- 
inch flue tube boiler, made of steel 
and welded, and a special engine 
developed by the owner, having 
two ‘cylinders, 5¢-inch bore by 
Y¥g-inch stroke. 

The Johnson entry, T. N. T., 
was 36 inches over all by 8 inches 
beam, with a straight flare for- 
ward section, straight sides and 
straight transom for the upper 
body, with a very few light frames 
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Bobo IV, which finished second in the race 


and very thin pine planking. A 
light pine deck was in place for- 
ward and apparently no attention 
had been paid to the appearance 
of the craft other than that she 
looked as though she were built 
for business. The power plant 
consisted of a Scotch type boiler, 
measuring 3 inches by 8 inches, 
and a single-cylinder, double-act- 
ing Whitney engine, 34 inch by %4 
inch. 

The Bingel entry, Seminole, 
showed a_ boat 48 inches long, 
which seemed to have the under- 
body carved from a block, with 
the sides carried on light framing 
attached to the underbody. Her 
power plant consisted of a rather 
long boiler, its particular make-up 
not being known, while the engine 


Blanche I], a wew fast ferry launch, owned by Charles W. Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio, for use on Lake Michigan. 


was made by Nichols, which 
seemed to be copied from the Rus- 
sell engine, although the action of 
the slide valve is produced by a 
slot in the fly-wheel, rather than 
by gears. 

The race was run in heats, and 
the Johnson model, 7. N. T., won 
all three of them. Bobo IV was 
a good second, showing for the 
first half of the second heat 
greater speed than the winner, 
T. N. T., though when Bobo IV 
hit the walk and put her blow- 
torch out it killed her chances. 
Pep was the third to finish. 

Seminole and Majo experienced 
trouble at the starting line with 
engines and blow torches, and did 
not cover the course. 

The Elmara cup presented -by 
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Mr. J. Fawcett Rapp to the winner 
of this race, will be duly presented 
at the club’s annual dinner this 
Autumn. 

It may be said in passing that Mr. 
Rapp has probably done more to 
develop the model steam plant in 
this country than any other one 
man. It would please not only Mr. 
Rapp, but the Central Park Model 
Y. C., to have other model yacht 
clubs arrange for inter-club racing. 

Those in charge of the race for 
the club were: Timers, John O. 
Berg (Commodore) and George 
Bender; recorder, Howard Grif- 
fiths ; judges, Fred A. Braning and 
Joseph McKenna. 


A Fast Ferry Launch 


HE Blanche II, a new fast 
ferry launch, for Mr. Charles 
W. Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio, has 
been delivered this summer by her 
designers and builders, the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Morris Heights, New York City, 
formerly the Gas Engine & Power 
Company and Charles L. Seabury & 
Company, Consolidated. 

The Blanche II is a smart look- 
ing little craft, ideally designed 
for service on Lake Michigan, at 
Les Cheneaux. The helmsman’s 
cockpit is forward, where steering 
wheel and engine controls are lo- 
cated. A sedan cabin with drop 
sash windows follow, fitted with 
toilet under the after seat, and 
a folding wash basin forward on 
the starboard side.’ Abaft this, 
under hinged mahogany covers, the 
engine is located, followed by a 
roomy after cockpit. 

While only 40 feet in length, the 
Blanche II is a very able little 
craft, well designed and strongly 
built. For the open waters of the 


cf 


Her speed is 


20 miles per hour, and she was designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
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Owaissa is one of the new express cruisers of the year. She is owned by R. E. Paine, of Boston and Wianno, Mass., and was used on the 
South Side of Cape Cod last Summer, and will be seen in Florida waters this Winter 


Great Lakes this type of boat is 
especially adapted. The motive 
power consists of one six-cylinder 
5%-inch bore, by 7-inch stroke 
Speedway gasoline engine, cap- 
able of driving the boat better than 
20 miles per hour. 


A 48-Foot Express 


Cruiser 
NOTHER of the Hand ex- 


press cruisers built this year 
that has attracted unusual atten- 
tion, both on account of her speed 
and general appearance, is the 
Owaissa, built by Fred S. Nock, 
of East Greenwich, R. I., for Mr. 
R. E. Paine of Boston and Wi- 
anno, Mass. 
This boat is a somewhat larger 
edition of Mr. Hand’s well-known 
type, being 48 feet in length, by 








10 feet 6 inches beam, and 3 feet 
draught. The additional length al- 
lows unusual accommodation for 
a boat of this type, and the cabin 
layout is exceptionally complete. 
There is a large saloon forward 
of the bridge deck, with a large 
galley and toilet room, while in 
the after cabin is the owner’s 
stateroom. There is a very com- 
modious bridge deck beneath which 
the engines are located, while aft 
is a roomy cockpit. The power 
plant consists of a pair of 6- 
cylinder model M6 150 Horsepower 
engines, and these give the boat a 
speed of 28 miles per hour. 

Mr. Paine plans to take the boat 
to Florida this coming Winter, 
and as he has used her all Sum- 
mer around the south side of 
Cape Cod, he will thus be able to 
enjoy her practically the entire 
year. 








The bridge deck of Owaissa, looking aft 


Cigarette--One of the 
Fast Ones 


In this day of fast express 
cruisers, it takes something out of 
the ordinary to attract special at- 
tention, but the Cigarette, which 
is the subject of our cover illus- 
tration this month, has that’ some- 
thing, and is one of the most re- 
markable boats of the season. For, 
on a length of 55 feet overall, she 
shows better than 35 miles an 
hour, not merely in spurts, but 
on long runs as well. 

Built from designs by William 
H. Hand, Jr., in 1919, her power 
plant, consisting of two 400 H. P. 
Murray and Tregurtha high-speed. 
engines, were installed this year 
and her owner, Mr. L. Gordon 
Hamersley, has used her on Long 
Island Sound, and also north of 
Cape Cod. She made a run from 
Harbor to South Boston, 
through the Cape Cod Canal, a 
distance of about 170 miles, in 
just 6 hours, flat, including the time 
spent in running the 13 miles of 
canal, where the speed was, of 
course, limited. 

Cigarette has accommodations 
forward under the raised deck for 
four persons while in the after 
cabin is the galley, which is fol- 
lowed by a good sized and com- 
fortably equipped cockpit. The 
bridge deck is amidships and is 
roomy and comfortable. 

Cigarette has been shipped south 
where she will be used by Mr. 
Hamersley in lower Florida wa- 
ters this Winter, and where she will 
undoubtedly be seen in some of 
the races scheduled there. Her 
owner is now on the way South 
in his cruising power yacht, Dru- 
silla, which he has recently pur- 
chased. He, and a party of friends 
expect to get some fishing and 
duck shooting on the way. 


Sag 
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Laying Up Your Boat for 


the Winter 


Y far the most important thing 

to do in laying a boat up for 
the Winter, after seeing that she 
is thoroughly aired out and that 
all inclosed spaces such as lockers, 
drawers, etc., are left open, is 
to make sure that she is properly 
covered with a water-proof cov- 
ering to preserve her throughout 
the long Winter months. Nothing 
is as hard on a boat, especially a 
yacht where there is a lot of 
bright work and hard wood, as to 
leave her exposed to the weather 
during the six or eight cold 
months; and the money spent in 
providing a suitable cover for 
her will be saved manys times over 
when it comes to fitting out in 
the Spring. Varnished decks and 
houses need not be scraped but 
once in several years if a boat is 
properly covered during the lay-up 
period; but if this is not done it 
means scraping and removing all 
the old paint and varnish the next 
Spring, and this often means going 
well down into the wood in order 
to take out weather stains. Then, 


too, if the cockpit or deck is filled 
with ice and snow that alternately 
thaws and freezes, it is very hard 
on the wood and makes a_ boat 
deteriorate very fast. 


Don’t be satisfied with old sails 
that are worn out and won’t shed 
water and tht don’t fit the boat, 
but if possible have a good water- 
proof canvas covering made for 
her that will fit over a frame which 
can be built for a few dollars. A 
wooden house also makes a good 
covering, but is expensive, and un- 
less one lays up in the same yard 
every year is almost impossible 
to move, 

For the same _ reason spars 
should be stored under cover, and 
it is always well to take the mast 
out of the boat and store it under 
a shed also. If this is not done, 
it may be wrapped in water-proof 
canvas. 

Be sure that holes are bored in 
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the garboards in such a position as 
to thoroughly drain the boat so 
that no water will stand in her or 
get in her seams and freeze during 
the Winter. Too often one sees 
holes bored where they don’t thor- 
oughly drain the bilge, owing to 
the way the boat is blocked when 
on shore in her Winter berth. 

Don’t leave any equipment in 
the boat but take everything out 
and have it stored in a locker 
ashore. This gives an excellent 
opportunity to have the boat thor- 
oughly cleaned in the Spring, and 
the corners that have been neg- 
lected during the cruising season 
may be gotten at. 

See that the sails are thoroughly 
dried before putting away. It is 
always well to put the covers on 
them after they are unbent, in 
order to keep them from getting 
rubbed or dirty in storage. 

A further protection to a yacht 
is to have the bottom scrubbed and 
given a coat of copper as soon as 
she is hauled out, especially if the 
bottom paint is not in good shape 
when she leaves the water. The 
topsides, of course, can go until 
the Spring. The sun on the side 
of the boat in the early Spring 
may cause the paint to peel or 
blister, and make burning off or 
scraping the topsides necessary. 
If it is in good shape in the Fall 
it is well to have the canvas or 
wooden cover come sufficiently low 
to protect topsides also. 

If possible, it is well to have 
the cover, or door on the house 
covering the boat, opened up from 
time to time in good weather dur- 
ing the Winter, in order to keep 
her thoroughly aired out and pre- 
vent sweating, which is very hard 
on the varnish and also on the 
wood itself, 

Just because you may not want 
to bother with this work after 
being tired of your boat after sail- 
ing all Summer, don’t neglect her 
and let her be laid up in any old 
way, but see that she is properly 
taken care of and, above all, prop- 
erly covered. Remember that a 
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boat will deteriorate more in one 
Winter through neglect than she 
will in many seasons of sailing. 


The International Fisher- 
men’s Race 


HEN it was suggested on 

October 12, just after the 
Nova Scotia fishing schooner Del- 
awanna had won the great race 
off Halifax against a fleet of nine 
crack vessels of the fishing fleet, 
and earned the title of the fastest 
Nova Scotia schooner, that a 
match race should be made _ be- 
tween her and one of the crack 
Gloucester fishermen for an Inter- 
national race, it was not thought 
that it would be possible to ar- 
range the race for this year. But 
Gloucester fishermen have: never 
let a “defi” pass by yet, and in- 
side of one week from the time 
the telegram was sent suggesting 
the event all conditions were de- 
cided upon, including dates and 
course, and everything was set for 
the races, the first of which was 
sailed October 30th. For this was 
no America’s Cup contest that was 
being arranged, with a year of 
letter writing and a mass of tech- 
nicalities, but a race between real 
boats, sailed by real sailormen to 
whom November is as good a time 
to race as any. ‘They -were not 
looking for July weather off 
Sandy Hook. 

The race was made possible by 
the interest of Mr. W. H. Dennis, 
managing director of the Halifax 
Herald and Evening Mail. It is 
he who got up the race for the 
Nova Scotia fishermen, and it is 
he who offered the prize of $5,000 
for the International Race, in ad- 
dition to a perpetual challenge 
cup. Of the cash prize, $4,000 is 
to go to the winner and $1,000 to 
the loser, the latter amount more 
to compensate the vessel’s owners 
for the loss of earnings and for 
expenses than a prize. The Ameri- 
can schooner that accepted the 











9 WAS hard, old timer, yes, 
. I know ’twas hard 
To lie so hardly by with canvas 
furled, 
With lifeless hull, slacked stay and 
naked yard, 
From all the glory of the conquest 
barred ; 
Forgotten by the world. 





To Vanitie 
To hear the multitudes acclaim in 
glee 
The yacht, whom you, in many 
races, had 
Left far astern or helpless in your 
lee, 
All. served but to increase ‘Fate’s 
irony ; 
Yes, Vanitie, ’twas sad. 


’*Twas bitter, Vanitic, that all in vain 
Your sleek bronze sides clove 
through the azure sea; 

But though you lost, you brought 

to light the main 
Defects in Resolute, so loss was 
gain. 
Here’s to you, Vanitie! 
Howard T. Walden, 2d. 
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Courtesy Dominion Atlantic Ry. 


Start of race of Grand Banks fishermen for the championship of Nova Scotia, off Halifax. Delawanna, the winner, is number 4. She is the 
vessel named in the challenge to the Gloucester fishermen, which was accepted by Esperanto, for an International Fishermen's Race 


challenge was the Esperanto, of 
Gloucester. Captain V. C. John- 


ston, Commodore W. H. Dennis 
and W. J. Roue, of the Royal 
Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, 


went to Gloucester to meet the 
owners and skipper of the Esper- 
anto, and arranged all details of 
the race. 

The dates selected for this year’s 
race were October 30th, November 


Ist and 2d, and the races were to 
be sailed over a 40-mile triangular 
course oft Halifax harbor, the 
course being almost entirely in open 
water. The terms are in the form 
of a gentleman’s agreement, and 
the principal conditions are that 
the race must be between bona- 
fide fishermen that have had at 
least one year’s service on the 
Banks, to be commanded by a 





Robin Hood III, one of the most consistent performers in the Handicap Class of 
Long Island Sound, where she captured the Larchmont Series prize this year. 
She is owned by George E. Gartland 


fishing captain that has had at 
least one year's service on the 
Banks, and that no yachtsmen as 
advisers be on board. The ves- 
sels must carry inside ballast only 
and of no greater weight than 
iron, while only those sails ordi- 
narily used in their work are to 
be. allowed, and of no greater area 
than customary. These sails will 
include, beside the four lower 
sails, main and fore gaff top- 
sails, fisherman’s staysail and jib 
topsail. The vessels are to be lim- 
ited to 150 feet in overall length, 
and the crew will be limited to 25 
men. The Delawanna will be 
sailed by Captain “Tommy” ‘Him- 
elmann, while the Esperanto will 
be in charge of Captain Martin L. 
Welch, captain of the auxiliary 
schooner Thelma. 

These races will be worth going 
many miles to see. In the recent 
race for the championship of Nova 
Scotia the Delawanna won by 4 
minutes and 27 seconds over the 
second boat, the Gilbert B. Wal- 
ters. The race was sailed in a 22- 
to 28-mile breeze, and the winner 
averaged over 10 knots over the 
entire course, including a long 
windward leg. So fast was her 
speed on several of the legs that 
the committee steamer could not 
keep pace with her. 

YACHTING has made arrange- 
ments to have a _ special corre- 
spondent at these races, and the 
full story of the event will be pub- 
lished in our December number. 


As we go to press telegraphic 
despatches announce the victory of 
the American schooner Esperanto 
in two straight races. It is impos- 
sible to get the first hand story in 
this issue, but it will appear in the 
December number, with full illus- 
trations. 
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One of the fastest and handsomest express cruisers of the year is the Lucetia, owned by Mr. De Ver H. Warner, of Bridgeport and South- 


port, Conn. She is 42 feet long and does 28 miles per hour. 


Lucetta—a New Countess 


NE of the fastest of this 

year’s crop Of express cruls- 
ers is Lucetta, owned by Mr. De 
Ver H. Warner of Bridgeport, 
and used in the vicinity of his 
summer home at Southport, Con- 
necticut. Lucetta is almost a du- 
plicate of the famous Countess, 
although she is somewhat larger 
and her construction is very sub- 
stantial. Ss. 

Designed and built by William 
H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, 
Mass., Lucetta is 42 feet by 9 feet 
by 3 feet; and is powered with 
an eight-cylinder model M-8 Van 
Blerck engine, which gives her 
a speed slightly in excess of 28 
miles per hour. 

She is a typical express day 

cruiser, with a trunk cabin of 
ample size for the requirements of 
such a boat, and was designed and 
built for off-shore fishing and 
cruising trips, where speed and 
seaworthiness are essential. The 
after cockpit is a very roomy af- 
fair, in which large comfortable 
chairs are placed. 
« The power plant in this boat is 
‘equipped with a Van Blerck “gasi- 
fier,” which makes possible a com- 
plete range of speed from three miles 
per hour to twenty-eight miles per 
hour without any back-firing or 
choking. With this attachment it 
is as easy to maneuver the boat 
as it is an automobile. 

One of the troubles experienced 
by owners of boats of this type in 
the past has been that while they 
were very satisfactory at high 
speeds they were difficult to handle 
at low speeds, owing to the inabil- 
ity to throttle the big high-speed 
engines down to a_ low speed, 
which is necessary in landing at a 
dock, or when fishing. Cease: 
quently this new development by 
the Van Blerck engineers is an 
important one that has added ma- 


terially to the pleasure, comfort 
and safety of the present-day type 
of express cruisers. 


New Boats for Next 
Season 


There are many new yachts, both 
power and sail, on the stocks, or still 
on the boards of their designers, 
for next Spring’s delivery, and 
from all indications it looks as if 
next year will see a larger number 
of new craft afloat than in any sea- 
son since the war began. 

Frederick S. Nock, E. Greenwich, 
R. I., has work started on a big 
power cruiser 93 feet long for Mr. 
A. Albert Sach, Jr. of Providence, 
R. I., and has several other orders in 
sight. 

William H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, reports that he is exceed- 
ingly busy with new orders. He has 
under way, three auxiliaries, each 
over 100 feet in length, one auxil- 
iary 87 feet long and one 53 feet 
long. This is an unusual number of 











William H. Hand, Jr., designed her 


auxiliary craft, and indicates that 
more yachtsmen are coming to see 
the advantages of being able to 
make use of both wind and gasoline, 
Then he has a 58-foot express 
cruiser, and many smaller boats 
from 45 feet downward, 


A 32-Foot Sea Sled 


Probably no high speed runabout 
yet built combines speed and car- 
rying capacity to such an extent 
as the Sea Sleds which have been 
developed by the Sea Sled Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass. During 
the war these boats were used ex- 
tensively by the Army and Navy, 
the latter department using them 
principally as tenders at aeroplane 
and seaplane stations, but they are 
now -being developed for’ pleasure 
and general utility purposes. 

The boat which we illustrate 
here is one of the latest built by 
this company, and is a 32-footer 
for use near New Orleans and on 
the Gulf of Mexico for pleasure and 
fishing. Although only 32 feet 


The cabin of Lucetta is comfortable, well ventilated and roomy for a boat of this type 
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A 32-foot Sea Sled built in Boston for use on the Gulf of Mexico. She is a type of boat that is especially good at high 


speeds in rough water. She has two surface propellers, and did close to 40 miles per hour on her trials 


in length, she has two cockpits, one she can be used in shallow waters 40-Footer for South America 
forward and one aft, and will without any appreciable decrease 
carry from 12 to 14 passengers. in speed or carrying ability. 


r 


A very interesting little power 
boat has recently been built from 
designs by J. Murray Watts, and 
has been shipped to Paramaribo, 
South America, for use by the U. S. 
Aluminum Company, between that 
port and their mines, some 200 
miles up the Suriname River. 
The boat is necessarily of light 
draught, yet she has good cruising 
and passenger accommodations. As 
there are no railroads in this coun- 
try, some means of fast transpor- 
tation is necessary. For this rea- 
son a speed of 25 miles is re- 
quired, with a heavy hull built to 
withstand rough usage. The 
guaranteed speed of 25 miles per 
hour was exceeded by %-mile on 
her trial trip before she left for 
South America, her power plant 
being a 200 H. P., 8-cylinder Ster- 
The Sea Sleds have large, comfortable cockpits, and this one carries from 12 to 14 passengers ling motor. 





In addition, she is equipped with ' 
an ice chest and two refrigerators, 
a folding windshield, and has a 
demountable top. The cockpits 
are luxuriously upholstered with 8- 
inch spring cushions stuffed with 
kapok. 

Before being turned over to her 
owners she was tried out in Bos- 
ton Harbor, and carrying nine men 
and full equipment over a meas- 
ured course, she made approxi- 
mately 40 miles an hour with a 
light load on her engines. Since 
then ther owner states that she 
has done better than 40 miles, car- 
rying 12 passengers. Her power 
plant consists of two, model G.R. 
Sterling 6-cylinder engines, devel- 
oping 225 H. P. 

This type of boat is unusually 
seaworthy, and handles easily in 
a rough sea. With her light Dioeka, a 40-footer, recently built here for use on the rivers of Suriname, South America, 
draught and two surface propellers, where boats are the principal means of transportation 
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A 13,000-Mile Cruise in 
the South Seas 


It has been a long time since 
there has been published a book 
that is of such interest to yachts- 
men and those who love the sea 
as “In the Tracks of the Trades” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) by Lewis R. 
Freeman. In the first place, Mr. 
Freeman writes as one of the 
breed, as it were, and gets his 
technical terms right—which is 
something that many travelers on 
the sea do not do. 

This trip was taken through a 
cruising ground over which hangs 
a touch of romance, and one little 
frequented by yachts or by any- 
thing save the small trading 
schooner of the South Seas. Start- 
ing from thé lower California 
coast, the Lurline visits the Hawai- 
ian Islands, whence she makes a 
long traverse to the Marquesas, 
where several delightful weeks are 
spent in these little known islands, 
among a rapidly disappearing race. 
From there a record run is made 
to Tahiti and the Society Islands, 
while later the yacht visited Sa- 
moa, the Fiji Islands and then re- 
turned to California, via Honolulu, 


after a voyage of over seven 


months. 
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The book is a fine blending of 
life at sea and life ashore among 
the islands, where sufficient length 
of stay was had to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with native life 
and customs. The yacht in which 
the cruise was made was no less 
than our old friend the Lurline, 
one of the most famous yachts on 
the Pacific coast, and winner of a 





‘number of San Pedro-Honolulu 


ocean races. Her plans appeared 
in YACHTING a number of years 
ago. That she had lost none of 
her sailing ability when she made 
this cruise is shown by the fact 
that on two of the legs of the 
long traverse she broke the record 
for sailing vessels, and as_ she 
ghosted along in the path of the 
Southeast trades it was no un- 
usual thing for her to reel off 10 
to 11 knots, hour after hour. She 
also, on this cruise, went through 
a southwest gale of hurricane 
force, lasting several days, the de- 
scription of which makes a particu- 
lar appeal to sailors. The Lurline 
on this trip was owned by the late 
Commodore H. H. Sinclair. 

So little has been written of the 
South Seas since Stevenson's time 
that this cruise, which was made 
over much of the ground covered 
by Stevenson in his ae 
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after health, comes with the fresh- 
ness of ‘the southeast ‘trades in 
which the Lurline sailed for such a 
big part of her 13,000 miles. The 
illustrations, both those taken at 
sea and those on shore, are unusual, 
and give a vivid picture of the 
life lived while cruising in the 
South Seas. It is a book that has 
a distinct place in every yachts- 
man’s library. 


Motor Boat Show; in 
December 


Don’t forget that the Motor 
Boat Show comes in December this 
year instead of February, and lay 
your course to take this in. 

From present indications the 
holding of this 16th National Mo- 
tor Boat Show at this time will 
prove decidedly popular. The ex- 
position is to be held in Grand 
Central Palace, December 10 to 
18, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Engine & 
Boat Mfrs., and reports from the 
Association indicate that the de- 
mand for space will exceed the 
two floors available in the huge 
Palace building, and that the num- 
ber of exhibitors will be greater 
than at the last show, which was 
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Drawn by E. G. D. Beuttler, for the Guild Gazette 
Lowering away the ‘emergency boat, ast might appear to some of the officers in our 


new Merchant Marine 
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In P. D. Q. VI, Mr. Alfred Graham Miles, of Alexandria Bay, has a hydroplane runabout that is useful for something besides racing, 


as this picture shows. She is a most consistent performer, and with a new engine equipment, of 225 Horsepower, she will make upwards 


held in February, when all pre- 
vious records were broken. 

The reason for advancing the 
date of the 16th National Show is 
the fact that the February dates 
came at a season when it was a 
severe task to transport the larger 
craft from the places where they 
were built to New York City. Last 
year several exhibits were unable 
to get to New York in time for the 
exposition because the roads were 
blocked with snow. Another rea- 
son is that motor boat enthusiasts 
going South for the Winter have 
not been able to get back in time 
for the show. By holding the 
display in December, those who 
wish to go South will be able to 


of 40 miles per hour 


inspect the latest developments in 
motor craft before starting on 
their journey. 


A 26-Foot Hydroplane that 
Is Something Besides 
a Racer 


In the craze for speed which has 
taken hold of so many of the 
prominent power-boat yachtsmen, 
the fact that comfort is essential 
or desirable is often lost sight of. 
This has not been the case with 
Mr. Alfred Graham Miles, of 
Alexandria Bay, whose fleet of 
P. D. Qs, which are known 
throughout the racing world, have 





that a high-speed power boat can be equipped in keeping with the purpose for which 
she was designed—a classy, high-speed pleasure boat 


been useful and comfortable run- 
abouts in addition to being racing 
boats. 

In P. D. Q. VI, a little 26-footer 
with a speed of upwards of 40 
miles an hour, he can carry four 
or five passengers and, what is 
more, can get them back without 
their being covered with grease or 
oil. The cockpit has two wide 
‘thwartship seats while the engine 
is located aft, under a removable 
hatch, and is installed in conform- 
ity with the latest Sterling prac- 
tice, which means neatness and at- 
tention to details which have been 
too often lacking in purely high 
speed boats. 

This boat has a new Model GR 
Sterling engine, turning at 1,500 
to 1,600 revolutions, and equipped 
with two carburetors. P. D. Q. VI 
has averaged 39 miles over a 
twenty-mile course, and her owner 
writes that on the straightaways 
she has done close to 45 miles. 


Limitation of the Marconi Rig 
(Continued from page 250) 
twice the waterline length, as it 
makes the comparative height of 
the mast vary with the size of the 
boat and restricts the larger boats 
more than it does the smaller ones, 

which is a good thing. 
Undoubtedly, the extremely tall 
mast with a very narrow rig and 
short boom is not as efficient as 
a more moderate sail plan. For 
ohe reason, the sail on the former 
will be very narrow at the head 
with not as good draught and 
driving power at that point as a 
rig that could carry its breadth 
well towards the head of the mast. 
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HE accompanying plans are 

of a full fledged deep-water 
auxiliary ketch designed by Ralph 
E. Winslow, of Bristol, R. I. Her 
pfincipal dimensions are: length 
L. W. L. 33 feet 6 inches, beam 
extreme 12 feet, draught 6 feet, 
‘sail area 978 square feet, freeboard 
bow 5 feet 10 inches, least free- 
board 3 feet 1 inch, at stern 3 
feet 9 inches. She was designed to 
take the weather as it comes, good, 
bad and indifferent, and she re- 





sembles somewhat the modern 
small fishing schooner in form of 
hull, but somewhat refined. She 
can go anywhere during the 
yachting season with safety and 
comfort, where there is over 6 feet 
of water, 

While seaworthiness was espe- 
cially desired, an effort has been 
made to avoid chunkiness and 
freak features so common in many 
so-called seagoing craft. She 


should make a comfortable little 
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Able, 43-Foot Auxiliary Seagoing Ketch 


cruiser and will be equally in her 
element going to Bermuda, Nova 
Scotia or in Marblehead Harbor. 
She should be stiff and weatherly 
and will lay to well and steer 


easily in a following sea. She 
should prove -a good sailer in 


anything but very light airs, when 
the engine will drive her faster 
than would a large unmanageable 
rig. 

She has been given sufficient 
overhang to provide a fair 
amount of deck room and good 
buoyancy, and with her ample 
freeboard, moderate sheer and 
easy entrance forward she will 
be able to go to windward against 
a head sea. 

The hull below the L. W. L.-has 
good lateral plane, and the keel 
is sloped so she can be hauled out 
easily. The midship section is 
rather full and powerful, with a 
generous submerged area and suffi- 
cient bilge and beam to assure a 
vessel that will not heel to an un- 
comfortable angle. 

The ketch rig was decided on as 
it is generally agreed to be the 
easiest handled cruising rig for a 
small boat and its advantages are 
fully known to all who have used 
it. Everything has been kept as 
simple and easy to handle as pos- 
sible. : 

The construction called for is 
very strong and the cabin trunks 
are made as small as_ possible 
consistent with the cabin arrange- 
ments, and there are as many con- 
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Deck and accommodation plans of 43-foot auxiliary ketch 
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tinuous beams as possible and wide 
decks at the sides of the trunk. 
The interior arrangements were 
planned to conform to the special 
ideas of the owner, who wished a 
galley and engine room aft with a 
separate entrance from the living 
quarters. The accommodation plan 
also shows a stateroom, chart 
room, and toilet room, and a com- 
fortable cabin with two _ built-in 
berths and transoms. There is a 
roomy forecastle for one man. 
She has an abundance of storage 
space, lockers, etc., and should 
prove very comfortable for three 
or four persons and a paid hand. 


/ 
i 
The arrangement, both below and 
on deck, is shown in the plans, 
but the layout could be altered 
readily to suit the individual de- 
sires of the owner. 
A 16 H. P. heavy duty engine 


turning a two-bladed feathering 
propeller will give a speed of about 
six miles an hour, and will be 
very handy for- use in light head 
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A 22-foot, simply constructed sloop 








winds, entering harbors, navigating 
crooked channels or in calms. The 
ballast is about 12,000 Ibs., two- 
thirds of which is outside and 
the remainder inside. 

The design should interest any 
yachtsman who wishes a_ small 
auxiliary sailer that is really cap- 
able of going to sea and will not 
cause anxiety, no matter what 
turns up. 


A Small 22-Foot Simply 
Constructed Sloop 


With the growing popularity of 
small, easily constructed sail boats, 
either for racing in one-design 
classes or for day sailing, the plans 
of a 22-foot overall sloop designed 
by S. S. Crocker Jr., should prove 
extremely interesting. The details 
of construction are so carefully 
worked out that this boat should be 
built for a very modest sum, in fact 
she might even be built by an ama- 
teur builder with some experience 
in handling tools. 

Her dimensions are : length on the 
water line 16 feet, length overall 22- 
feet, extreme beam 6 feet 4 inches, 
beam at water line 5 feet 6 inches, 
draught to bottom of skeg 1 foot 
5 inches. Her centerboard is a gal- 
vanized steel plate which draws 4% 
feet of water when down. 

There is a long narrow cockpit 
with wide decks on either side form- 
ing seats, which are protected by a 
washboard at the forward end. 
The total sail area is 253 square feet, 
and as she is all on top of the water 
she should be very fast under this 
rig. This boat would make an ideal 
fast one-design class for use in 
localities where the water is fairly 
smooth. 















A Ten-Mile-per-Hour 
Ten-Footer 


WNERS of moderate sized 

power yachts have long been 
looking for small power tenders 
which would be suitable for them 
to carry on davits and would fit 
into the design of the larger boat 
without offending the eye. The 
same problem has to be met by 
owners of larger yachts who desire 
to add another small boat to their 
regular equipment. It is a prob- 
lem that designers have been fac- 
ing for many years, with varying 
success, for such a tender had to 
be considered as a unit, and also 
had to fit into the picture of a 
larger yacht when it was hoisted 
on the davits. The problem has 
increased as the size of the carry- 
ing yacht became smaller. The 
fact that small marine motors have 
come to be reliable and efficient 
has also increased the demand for 
a smart little power tender. 

Mr. E. N. Way, designer of the 
Dauntless Shipyard, up on _ the 
Connecticut River, at Essex, met 
such a problem recently and, ap- 
parently, has succeeded in solving 
it for Mr. Walter Kopke of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The accompany- 
ing deck and profile plans illus- 
trate the power tender of Squid- 
gulum, a 38% foot power cruiser. 
She is a diminutive little launch, 
only 10 feet over all and 3 feet 
6 inches beam. With a 3-5 horse- 
power Waterman motor, the owner 
goes ashore from his larger ship 
at better than 10 miles an hour. 
A. ten-foot boat moving at 10 
miles an hour has all the speed 
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wart 2 Bs & 


There is room for three, though you would 
hardly guess it 


sensation of much faster perform- 
ance, while it is difficult to believe 
that so much usable room could 
be crowded into such small di- 
mensions. 

This little boat is well built 
and :handsomely finished. The 
decks, stem, seats, clutch housing, 
bulkhead and rudder are of ma- 
hogany, the rudder having a rein- 
forced bronze steering quadrant. 
Chocks and cleats have been spe- 
cially designed for lightness. The 
hatch leading to the engine space 
from the forward deck is large 
enough for accessibility, and the 
hatch covering is brass bound. 
Tobin bronze rings fore and aft 
for hoisting on davits have been 
provided. 

The little boat has a free run 
and a long flat floor, and the 
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wedges of the hull have been com- 
bined so carefully, even in small 
dimensions, as to create little, if 
any wave motion to be overcome. 
When added length is permitted 
the tender improves in appearance 
under way with passengers. When 
possible, increased length is desir- 
able, but for a moderate size 
cruiser, or as an added tender for 
a larger boat, a better solution of 
the problem is hard to conceive. 
E. N. Way has been designing 
large and small boats for 25 years, 
but it is doubtful if he ever turned 
out a boat which has attracted as 
much attention as this little “ten- 
mile-an-hour ten footer.” 


Typhoon’s Homeward 
Voyage 

After having been out so long as 
to cause anxiety as to her safety, 
the 45-foot ketch Typhoon arrived 
at the Azores the middle of Octo- 
ber, as told in a cable received 
October 15th. Some bad weather 
had been encountered and some 
damage done which would have to 
be repaired at the Azores—so the 
cable says—and W. W. Nutting 
and his crew would proceed in 
the little vessel as soon as these 
were completed. 

The Typhoon left France early 
in September for the homeward 
passage. This delay will probably 
result in her arriving on the 
coast in. November, when more 
strenuous weather is apt to be met 
than in the early fall. 
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Plans of ten-foot power tender for the small power or sailing cruiser 
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Built By 


LU ‘DERS 


The Last Word tn Yacht 
Designing CG Building 





WINTER:S TORAGE —- AN-IDEAL 
LOCATION:-AT:-WHICH:TO:LAY:-UP-YOUR 
BOAT: OR-TO- ‘BUILD : A: NEW:ONE — 





SOMINUTES 
FROM NoVCITY: 
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Semi-Enamel 
Yacht White 
for | 
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| __— Tepsides 
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EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY 
STEARNS McKAY MFG. CO. MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 





Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 


Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Ave. 





Boston, Mass. 














Single Post Auto 


Steerer 
for Small Boats 


Model M is a popular low priced Steerer 
especially recommended for small boats. 
Combines lightness with strength and correct 
mechanical construction. Equipped with 
spark and throttle controls, wooden drum 
with laminated maple rim stained imitation 
mahogany. 


Auto and Bridge Deck Steerers for runabouts, 
auto boats and cruisers are included in our 
complete line of WC Dependable Marine 
Hardware. 


Send for This Book 


Our full line of fittings for motor 
boats and other small craft is ac- 
curately described in “Sea Craft 
Suggestions and Supplies,” a 287- 
page cloth bound book that is full 
of useful information, such as How 
to Box the Compass, what is 
Proper Ground Tackle, etc. Well 
worth the soc we ask to send it 
prepaid. 


Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Co., Inc. 


10 South Main Street, 
Middletown, Conn. 
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A department of useful information for yachtsmen concerning new articles for use on boats, trade news, notes, etc. 


A New Speedway Engine 

The Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Morris Heights, New York 
City, formerly The Gas Engine & Power 
Company and Charles L. Seabury & Co., 
Consolidated, are about to assemble a 
new model gasolene engine which they 
have recently designed and developed. 
This engine will fill the existing need for 
power in the 80- and go-foot cruisers that 
will obtain a speed of about 20 miles, 
turning at a moderate number of revo- 
lutions. 

This new Speedway engine is some- 
what of a departure from the regular 
types, such as the Model K, Z, N and M 
Speedways, built in 4, 6 and 8 cylinders. 
Nevertheless, it promises to follow the 
traditions of the long, successful engine 
building career of this company and will 
combine accessibility and reliability. 

It is an overhead valve motor, dual 
valve type, with a maximum of 1,200 
revolutions per minute, turning 800 revo- 
lutions in 20-mile boats and a maximum 
at extreme speeds. The builders expect 
a flexibility that will enable smaller craft 
with this engine installation to obtain 
good speeds. We are informed, however, 
by the Consolidated people, that their new 
engine is by no means a high-speed one. 
It has been designed, primarily, to meet 
the demand for a fair amount of speed 
for cruising in boats of about 80 feet in 
length. 

We are also told by the builders that 
they expect to complete their tests on 
this new motor by the spring of 1921, 
and follow along with deliveries at that 
time. 


Statement Concerning Prices of 
Frisbie Motors 

For the benefit of present and pros- 
pective owners of Frisbie Valve-In-Head 
Motors, the Frisbie Motor Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., makes the follow- 
ing statement under date of October 6: 

“Due to the fact that some of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers have recently an- 
nounced reduced prices on their complete 
product we have been in receipt of nu- 
merous inquiries as to whether or not we 
contemplated a reduction in price of 
Frisbie Motors. 

“In answer to this question let us set 
forth the following facts: The average 
mechanic in our factory receives to-day 
50 per cent more pay than he did in 1917, 
and our materials are costing us any- 
where from 50 to 125 per cent more than 
they were at that time. In the year 1917, 
when these costs began to increase, we 
did not pass this increase on to the con- 
simer, but instead devoted our entire 
effort trying to absorb the increase our- 


selves by more efficient manufacturing 
and the most economical administration 
possible. By these methods we were 
able to offset a great deal of our in- 
creased costs, and it was not until the 
spring of 1920 that we raised the price 
on Frisbie Motors at all. In May of this 
year we increased our prices by an 
amount which made the average on the 
whole line of ten sizes an increase of 
only 9.7 per cent. 

“There is no indication at present from 
the manufacturers, forgers and found- 
erers of our material of any reduction 
in price to us, and under the living condi- 
tions of the present day we cannot ask 
our ‘men to work for any less than they 
are now receiving. Therefore, we can- 
not see how we can in any way reduce 
the price on our finished product. If we 
had made excessive increases in our 
prices during the past four years it might 
be possible for us to reduce them. 

“We cannot, of course, make any guar- 
antee as to what our prices will be six 
months from now, as should the material 
market or labor market be lower we 
would be one of the first to extend the 
benefit to our distributors and consumers ; 
but we can conscientiously say that we 
do not now see any indication of the low- 
ering of our costs, and can assure all 
prospective purchasers of Frisbie motors 
that there is every indication of the pres- 
ent prices being maintained for some 
time to come—in fact, there is a very 
good chance that the prices may. even 
have to be raised.” 


Greenwich Yacht Yard Under New 
Management 

Long Island Sound yachtsmen will be 
glad to learn that the Greenwich Yacht 
Yards, located at Greenwich, Conn., just 
back of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
has enlarged its facilities, and, under new 
and vigorous management, is prepared to 
do all kinds of repair work, to build new 
boats, or make any alterations which 
owners may desire. This yard has been 
in existence for many years, and it is so 
favorably located, being convenient to 
New York City and Sound yachting cen- 
ters, with deep, clean water right up to 
the ways, that it has always been popular. 
It is now in charge of Mr. Winkapau, 
who has gathered a personnel of high 
grade yacht builders there, and has added 
improvements that will insure the highest 
class of work being done, both on hull 
and engine. 

The yard reports an unusually large 
number of high-grade yachts stored there 
for the winter. Owners and naval archi- 
tects will find it advantageous to consult 
this yard, both on new and repair work. 


Universal Products Company Absorb 
H. C. Doman Engine Co. 


Announcement is made of the com- 
pletion of plans for an increase in capi- 
talization of the Universal Products 
Company, of Sandusky, Ohio, and Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to $500,000. The plans in- 
clude the purchase of the H. C. Doman 
Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., and the re- 
moval of the main offices from Sandusky, 
Ohio, to Oshkosh, Wis. 

The new company will continue to 
manufacture the Universal Products 
electric lighting and power plants and the 
Doman marine engines. The company 
will immediately go on an increased pro- 
duction schedule, made necessary by the 
large field organization developed during 
the last year. 

The officers of the new company will 


be L. E. Willson, president; R, K. 
Schriber, vice-president; Charles H. 
Eichinger, secretary; Louis Schriber, 
treasurer. 


Dauntless Shipyard Adds a Broker- 
age Department 


The Dauntless Shipyard, Inc., 6f 
Essex, Conn., which has recently been en- 
larged, with added facilities for hauling, 
repairs and storage on yachts, as told in 
the last number of YACHTING, announces 
that they have also added a brokerage 
department to their business for the sale 
and charter of yachts, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Walter B. Brash. The com- 
pany will thus be able to transact the sale 
or purchase of yachts for its clients. 

Another item of interest to ice yachts- 
men is that the well-known ice yacht 
builder, Mr. George E. Buckhout, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has become con- 
nected with the Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
The company is thus prepared to build 
high-grade ice boats as well as all kinds 
of yachts, both power and sail. 


Thomas Fleming Day, Inc., Enlarges 
Facilities 

Thomas Fleming Day, Inc., announces 
that, owing to the growth of his business 
in rowboats, tenders, canoes and all arti- 
cles of marine hardware and boat fittings, 
he has increased his ‘capital stock to 
$100,000. The stockholders and officers 
of the company will remain the same, 
and the “Old Man,” as Mr, Day is known 
to all yachtsmen of this country, as well 
as throughout the world, will still be on 
hand to greet hi> friends and to give his 
advice whereves Wesired. The company 
carries one of the largest stocks of small 
boats to be fourd in this city. 
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Gro-B- CARPENTER & €o 8 


Everything for building, equip- 
ping and repairing Boats 


MARINE HARDWARE 
MOTOR BOAT SUPPLIES 
WIRE ROPE AND CORDAGE 
TENTS AND FLAGS 


SAILMAKERS FOR 80 YEARS 


Our No. 103 Marine 
Catalog is a complete 
boat owners’ guide. 
Sent on application. 


202 W. Austin Ave. 
Chicago 
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FRANCES Il—one of our 65-footers 









We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is one of the leading 


engines. 


We are in position to build 


you a complete yacht, furnished and 
equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on 
your new yacht for next season. 





6-Cylinder, 644"x 84" 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch 


Engine Co. 
Morris Heights 


NEW YORK 

























The Best Yard to Build Your 
New Boat 

DESIGNING 

Y ACH T Here are men and ma- 

BUILDING terials, every facility, 

HAULING and honest pride in 

REPAIRS fine workmanship. 

ICE YACHTS 

BROKERAGE Write us today. 

Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
































BOTTGER BROS. & CO. 
SAIL MAKERS and RIGGERS 


Commercial and Yacht Canvas Work 
Steamship, Schooner and Yacht Rigging 


Dealers in Cotton Sail Duck 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone 2083 Bensonhurst 


OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
MARINE BASIN RIGGING LOFT 77 Broad St. 
Ulmer Park Room 305 


Yacht Sails and Steam and Motor Yacht Awnings Our Specialty 








IN THE TRACKS 
OF THE TRADES 


THE ACCOUNT OF A FOURTEEN THOUSAND 
MILE YACHTING CRUISE TO THE HAWAIIS, 
MARQUESAS, SOCIETIES, SAMOAS AND FIJIS 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


HE cruise of the Lurline, the account of which forms the 

main thread of this narrative, is generally conceded to 
have been far the most successful, from a yachtsman’s stand- 
point, of any of the South Sea pleasure voyages, including 
those of Lord Brassey in the Sunbeam, Stevenson in the 
Equator and Casco, Lord Crawford in the Valhalla, and Jack 
London in the Snark. It is for this reason that the author has 
taken great pains to make the nautical side of the story as 
complete and accurate as possible—to leave a record that will 
be of some help to other yachtsmen following in Lurline’s wake. 


Mr. Freeman’s alluring and vivid description of the natives 
and islands of the Enchanted Marquesas and other South 
Sea Islands, and the humorous and vivid stories of his ad- 
ventures, are of absorbing interest to all lovers of really good 
travel books. The many illustrations are an attractive feature 
of the book. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. With 48 full page illustrations 


from photographs by the author. Price 85.00. A descriptive 
leaflet will be sent on request. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers for Eighty Years 
New York 
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HEADQUARTERS 


MARINE HARDWARE 
THE RECOGNIZED 


wanen Recommended and used by Consoli- 
lee D U R at E E aco ’ dated Shipbuilding Corp., New York; 

Robert Jacob, City Island, New York; 
James Fyfe, Glenwood Landing, N. Y., 
and many other 
builders in all parts of the country. 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST C0., 76 Front 5“ 





MAIN OFFICE: 2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Factory at Gr e, Staten Island, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE HARDWARE}! 
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Before Going South this Winter 


PAINT the bottom of your boat with 


Tillinghast’s Racing Green 


and eliminate all trouble from marine 
growth and worms. 


prominent boat 














Yachting Activity Reflected by Sales 
and Charters 

That active interest is shown in yacht- 
ing is probably best indicated by the num- 
ber of sales and charters consummated 
recently. Among transactions effected by 
Cox & Stevens, of New York, are the 
following : 

The 172-foot steel auxiliary schooner 
yacht Jntrepid, sold for Alexander Smith 
Cochran, N. Y. Y. C., to Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer, N. Y. Y. C. The Intrepid is now 
fitting out for an extended cruise in 
Southern waters. 

The 190-foot auxiliary steam yacht 
Xarifa, sold for Alex. S, Hidell to B. A. 
McAfee, of New York, who is having 
considerable alterations made on the ves- 
sel under the supervision of Cox & 
Stevens before leaving on a cruise to 
the Mediterranean and Far East. 

The 112-foot express steam yacht 
Meudon, sold for W. D. Guthrie to John 
J. Ascher, of New York. 

The 98-foot twin-screw cruising power 
yacht Get-Away, sold for Charles M. 
Swift to T. H. Wickwire, Jr., for serv- 
ice on Long Island Sound. Name has 
been changed to Mimspearl. 

The 84-foot twin-screw cruising power 
yacht Drusilla, sold for Francis S. Whit- 
ten to T. H. Wickwire, Jr., thence resold 
by Mr. Wickwire to Charles M. Swift, of 
New York. 





The 82-foot fast gasoline cruiser Fli- 
Hawk, sold for Irving E. Raymond, 
N. Y. Y. C., to an Eastern yachtsman 
who is now cruising on Chesapeake Bay. 

The 76-foot twin-screw power yacht 
Comanche, sold for Archibald Selwyn, of 
New York, to James R. MacColl for 
service on Narragansett Bay and adja- 
cent waters. 

The &o-foot twin-screw raised deck 
cruiser Osprey II, sold for C. R. Runyon 
to Alexander Simpson, of New York. 

The 70-foot twin-screw power yacht 
Idalis, sold for W. J. Palmer to L. C. 
Johnson for Long Island Sound service. 

The 70-foot auxiliary motor yacht 
Trinculo, sold for Morrill Goddard, of 
New York, to Chas. M. Struven, of 
Baltimore, Md., for use on Chesapeake 


ay. 

The 68-foot power yacht Sinbad Il, 
sold for R. H. Comey, of Winona, N. J., 
to Henry T. Bodwell for use on Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

The 65-foot gasoline cruiser Cayuga, 
sold for Clarence Morgan, of Shelburne, 
Vt., to Clarence H. Leyton, who recently 
left for Florida with the yacht. 

The 47-foot bridge deck cruiser Cha- 
tana, sold for W. S. Fairchild, of New- 
ark, N. J., to Nicholas F. Hill, Jr., of 
New York. 

The 27-foot bridge deck cruiser Re- 
gina, sold for Dr. E. H. Lyon, of Engle- 





wood, N. J., to Frank Moore, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The 35-foot raised deck cruiser 
Halcyon, sold for Edward Butler, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for commercial service. 

The 45-foot raised deck cruiser Autan, 
sold for H. F. Gaisman, of New York, 
and shipped to Mexico for commercial 
use. 

The 25-foot fast runabout Kittiwink, 
sold for a A. W. Moffat, of New York, 
to W. F. Ruddock. 

The 36-foot high-speed runabout Her- 
mia, sold for Commodore Whiton, Larch- 
mont Y. C., to Arnold Schlaet for export 
to Mexico. 

The 30-foot sloop yacht Frances S., 
sold for E. V. Strubing, of Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., to Stanley S. Howe for use 
in Bermuda. 


Yacht Broker Changes Address 


Mr. Simon Fisch, yacht broker and 
member of the Yacht Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, announces his removal from 31 East 
Twenty-seventh Street to his new office, 
186 Madison Avenue, New York City, at 
Thirty-fourth Street. Mr. Fisch has had 
twenty years’ active experience in yacht 
brokerage, and his clients or prospective 
purchasers will be glad to note this new 
address. 














Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimensions, 18x18x11” 
high to top of bowl. 24%” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages of 
the large size toilet. ll 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 


“All rices subject to 
market advances, which 
are continually changing” 


Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 


Figure 1404 














Beautiful Photographs of Famous 
Yachts from the collection of the 
late Charles E. Bolles 


‘The only man who knows how to hold a 
camera” 


Contact Prints, 8” x 10’, $1.50 each 
Sepia Enlargements, 16” x 20’, $5.50 each 


Black and White Enlargements, 16” x 20”, 
$5.00 each 
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Before the Mast in War 
Time 
(Continued from page 240) 
do it may be in the dark and a 
gale o’ wind. An’ you had the 
nerve to ship as A. B.” 

The man I had sized up as a 
steamer sailor followed me up and 
out on the yard, but he was almost 
useless as it took one hand to hold 
on to the jackstay and with the 
other he could only work clumsily 
at the gaskets. When I had fin- 
ished my side I went over and 
made up the yardarm gasket for 
him, showing him how it was done, 
and then we went to the upper top- 
sail yard, while the men below and 
the second mate commenced sheet- 
ing home the topsails. 

When we got down to the deck 
again all hands tailed on to the top- 
sail sheets and we soon had them 
taut. When it came to hoisting 
the upper topsail yard, instead of 
all hands tailing on, with one man 
“beforehand” starting a two-haul 
chantey, we merely slipped the 
fall of the halyards through a 
snatch block and carried the end 
of it (if near enough) to the 
drum of the steam winch protrud- 
ing from either side of the for- 
ward house, where we held the 
turn taut while the mate called 
to the engineer to “heave away,” 
and the yard walked to the mast- 
head in jig time. In the case of the 
main, or of the mizzen halyards, 
where they would not reach, the 
messenger, a long single-part rope, 
was hooked into the fall of the 
halyard below the snatch block, 
led along the deck to the winch, 
and hoisted away. It was less pic- 
turesque than the old way, one 
missed the chantey and the long 
pull, all together, but it was much 
more efficient and much quicker: 
and many a time thereafter. with 
our short crew, I had occasion to 
appreciate to the full the value 
of that steam winch and our en- 
gineer, who saved us many a back- 
breaking job. 

The wind was now coming down 
fresh nor’west, increasing as the 
day advanced, and gave promise of 
giving us a good run off the coast. 
To’gallants’ls followed topsails and 
under them we were soon taking 
the strain off our towing hawser. 
but we did not set the courses until 
we had dropped the pilot, though 
we loosed the foresail and let it 
hang in the clewlines. I was begin- 
ning to get somewhat tired from 
the unaccustomed exercise, and the 
green hands showed evident signs 
of weariness, which the liquor they 
had had did not help any, when we 
had the lightship off our port bow 
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Will Your Shells Fire 
W hen Wet? 


[s hardly to be expected that your 
shells will never get wet. The ordinary 
kind soak and swe when they are wet, 
and then they will not work freely 
through your gun. 


Remington UMC has overcome this handicap. A 
new process makes all Remington shells * Wet- 
proof, an exclusive advantage which now applies 


to all of our shells, “Arrow,” “* Nitro Club” and 
“New Club.” 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 


There are 88,000 Remington dealers — 
Sportsman's Headquarters — where em- 
ington Wetproof Shells can be obtained 
without extra cost. No need nowadays to 
take chances—Remington UMC Wetproof 
makes you sure of your Shells. 


Write for ‘‘Wetproof Folder” 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms snd Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Sixteenth Annual. National 
Motor Boat 20.02 Show 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
OPENS FRIDAY, DECEMBER 


10TH, CLOSES SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 18TH. 





This exhibition will present a wider array 
of varying types of boats than ever before, 
many new features of hull design having 
been created by the builders and incor- 
porated in the new lines of new pleasure 
craft for the 1921 yachting season. Many 
radical changes in engine design and equip- 
ment will also be shown for the first time. 


The World’s Greatest Display of 
Boats, Engines and Accessories 





For information, etc., address 


SHOW COMMITTEE, Ira Hand, Sec’y 
29 West 39th St., New York City 








High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 














PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS, 











Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.; 5 to 75 H. P. 
All four cycle. 


feishic 


Send for Catalog 
FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
7 Coll Street 
Middletown, Conn. 
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and the pilot prepared to leave. 
Before we had the pilot boat abeam 
we backed the main yards to check 
her, and losing way gradually were 
practically dead in the water when 
the yawl boat was swung out from 
her and came dancing over the in- 
tervening stretch of water, pulled 
by two husky apprentices, and 
alongside just as we rolled a 
sea ladder down from the star- 
board gangway. The pilot shook 
hands with the Old Man, took a 
letter from him to post ashore (we 
had had no time to write anything, 
you can bet) and I heard him 
say “Good luck and a fast voyage 
to you” as he swung over the 
side and dropped into the boat. 
Our last tie with the shore was 
broken, our little company of four- 
teen souls would have no further 
contact with the outside world for 
nearly three months, with only 
such companionship as we our- 
selves made, and we were alone at 
last—off for West Africa. 

“Put your helm up,” said the 
Captain to the helmsman. 

“Swing your main yards,” 
bawled the mate, just to give us no 
time for sentiment. “Back your 
head sails and check in your 
weather fore braces.” 

When we had the yards squared 
the tow boat gave several toots 
on her whistle and all hands were 
mustered on the foc’s’le head to 
haul in a wet, dripping wire haw- 
ser. Our hands were numb as 
it came in from the cold, grey 
sea, with the steel the temperature 
of ice, it seemed to us. Then it 
was sheet home the foresail and 
loose and sheet the mainsail, the 
biggest sail on the ship. When 
that got full and drawing we 
were walking right along with the 
bow wave making music under the 
foc’s’le head and a long white wake 
streaming out astern. 

As we were making sail we 
passed a Norwegian bark, inward 
bound, with a hawser to a tow- 
boat, and headed up for the light- 
ship, with the cheerful prospect 
of shore and liberty by night be- 
fore her weary crew. 

Twelve o’clock had come and 
gone while we were at this work 
but there was no let-up until the 
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mainsail was set, when the mate, 
going past the galley door, told 
the cook to give the men their 
dinner, and said to the second 
mate: “Knock ’em off for a 
half hour for dinner and send 
someone aft to relieve the wheel as 
soon as he has finished.” We did 
not need a second bidding to duck 
into the foc’s’le for a brief spell 
below. 

The foc’s’le was still a mess 
when we entered it but the men 
soon got their straw mattresses 
stowed in the bunks and pitched 
their dunnage in on top of them 
to make room for us to eat. The 
experienced hands picked out the 
most desirable berths, usually the 
top bunks opposite port lights 
where possible, but as there were 
only three of these the new men 
and the man at the wheel had to 
take what was left. There was a 
hinged shelf or table on the after 
bulkhead with a slide through the 
latter leading into the galley through 
which the food could be passed 
without sending a man outside to 
get it. This was a great improve- 
ment over the old method where 
the mess kit was placed on the 
deck and the sailors filled their 
plates from it and ate from their 
knees as best they could. It was 
the first table I had seen in a 
ship’s foc’s’le, and we drew the 
short wooden benches provided up 
to it and were soon eating in fair 
comfort. The heat from the don- 
key boiler had also tempered the 
compartment somewhat and it was 
not as cold as it had been in the 
morning. 

That first dinner consisted of 
beef stew and potatoes, soft bread 
and butter, and coffee. After our 
long hard morning’s work it tasted 
good to me in spite of the unap- 
petizing conditions under which it 
was eaten, conditions which were, 
nevertheless, much better than I 
remembered them, There was not 
much conversation during the meal, 
except for some maudlin remarks 
from the two drunks about what 
they would do to the mate before 
they were through with him. They 
were still resentful over the loss 
of their liquor—an attitude which 
on the whole reflected the senti- 
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ment of the others and was 
summed up in the remark of the 
big Scandinavian (as I judged him 
then), whom the others called 
Mark, “It bane a crime to heave 
good booze like dat over side when 
we won't see no more of it for 
tree-four months. He had no 
rights to do dat.” 

While at this meal I had my 
first real opportunity to observe 
my shipmates and see what man- 
ner of men they were. Of the real 
sailors, one -was a Norwegian, 
Charley Hansen by name, short, 
thickset and broad of chest, with 
a broken nose spoiling an other- 
wise good face, and hands as big 
as hams. He had arrived in Bos- 
ton only a week before on the 
Norwegian ship Samoa, from the 
River Plate. The other, the one 
who sympathized with the loss of 
the whiskey, was a Dane (I learned 
this and much more of what I 
am telling here, afterwards) whose 
last name I could not catch but 
who was known then and _ all 
through the voyage merely as Big 
Mark, or Bismarck, as it was run 
together. He was a blond-headed 
giant, but with more beef than 
brains, as I was to learn after- 
wards. The other one of this trio 
was still at the wheel and I did not 
learn his name—Oscar Jensen 
till afterwards. The “steamboat,” 
sailor announced, in a cockney ac- 
cent, that his name was Bill Sykes, 
and he claimed to be an American, 
but I had my doubts, tho’ he was 
last in the American steamer Or- 
leans on a _ voyage to France 
“where a bloomin’ Fritz nearly 
got us” he said, “an I mide hup 
my mind to find a “elthier trade 
for little Bill, so I ships in this 
hete wind wagon for more peace- 
ful seas, tho’ I don’t know nix 
about ’er blasted riggin.”’ 

The two drunks I could not 
make much of, except that 
their names were William Darby 
and Pat Toomey, the latter a belli- 
gerent little Irish-American product 
of a big city. The other, Victor 
Johnson, was only a_ youngster, 
evidently American and trying to 
hide at first his lack of experience 
by silence. Before I could get 
anything out of him, the mate was 
at the door, just as we were get- 
ting a few draws out of our pipes, 
with the familiar “Turn to there, 
you seem to forget there’s any- 
thing to do on deck. All hands 
aft and set the spanker.” 

We had that sail on her in some 
half hour and then, as the wind 
showed signs of easing up as the 
afternoon advanced we got the two 
royals on her and mizzen_ top- 
mast staysail, and were bowling 
along in great shape under all she 
would carry, doing eleven knots 

(To be continued) 
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NAVAL ARCHITECT, ENGINEER 
YACHT BROKER 


Plans, Specifications and Esti- 
mates Furnished for all Require- 
ments, including High Speed and 
Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and 
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N°; 3396—For Sale—Attractive keel sloop, 76 feet by 15 feet 4 inches by 
9 feet 4 inches. Built by Herreshoff. Flush deck and cockpit. Sails 
new 1916. Two double staterooms and bathroom. Henry J. Gielow, 23 


West 43d St., New York City. 
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N2: 8801—-For Sale—Finest off shore cruising yawl available; 45 foot 
W. L., 15 foot beam; draught 8 feet. Built to Lloyds Specifications, 
Class 100 A.1. Double and single stateroom, saloon accommodates five. 
Complete — finest condition. Henry J. Gielow,23 West 43dst., 
New York City. 
r ; ™ HENRY JO GTELOW ~ 
| ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
AND YACHT BROKER 
23 W. 43rd STRERT, NEW YORK 





No: 8666—FOR SALE—Reasonable. Attractive- modern auxiliary keel 
schooner. 62 feet over all, 11 ft. beam, 7 ft. draught. Stateroom and 
—_. E -..-' —. wll. y LA ane gives a 8 wees. Sails a 
mplete an order. In ion. . Gi ° 

23 W. 43 rd St., New York City. — —— 
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Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 


Cable Address: A. B. C. Code, 
Crogie, New York. Sa 


Large List of American and Eu- 
an Yachts of All Types—For 
Sale, Charter or Exchange. Com- 
mercial Vessels, Insurance. De- 
scriptions and Photos Submitted 


No charge for listing upon Receipt of Inquiry. 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
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N°: 7093—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Attractive cruising 73 ft. motor 
house boat in commission New York. 16 ft. beam, 3ft.draught. Deck 
contains saloon and stateroom. Below are 3 staterooms, smoking room and 
saloon. Two 40 H. P. motors give speed 10 miles. Electric lighted and 
hot water heat. Completely equipped. Desirable for Florida. Price reason- 
able. Henry J. Gielow, 23 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
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O. 7032. 

Motors, all excellent condition. 
double staterooms finished solid mahogany. 
boat. Owner cannot use, so anxious to sell. 
St., New York City. 


Bargain. Desirable steel twin screw motor yacht. Standard 
Mahogany deck dining saloon. Two 
Hot water heated. Able sea 
Henry J. Gielow, 23 W. 43rd 
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N?2: 7250—FOR SALE—Reasonable price. High grade 60 ft. express 


cruiser with 10ft.6in. beam. Van Blerck motor. Speed 18 miles. Double 
stateroom and saloon. Excellent condition. Owner anxioustosell. Henry 
J. Gielow, 32 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
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N°: 7040—FOR SALE—Bargain. Desirable 96 ft. twin screw Lawley 
built motor yacht now in commission. Standard engines. Large deck 
house contains dining saloon. Two double staterooms and main saloon. 
All furnishings including player piano new 1919. Opportunity for quick 
sale. Henry J. Gielow, 23 W. 43rd_St., New York City. 
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AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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Buffalo Regatta Ends 
Season 


(Continued from page 237) 


Island, had ventured out in rough 
water a couple of hours before 
with the consequence that she fol- 
lowed her sister, Arab V, to the 
bottom of the river. Fortunately, 
the Heldena II got a line on her 
and dragged her into shallow water 
where it was quite easy to salvage 
her. The crew were picked up by 
Clarie II. This unfortunate acci- 
dent spoiled the hydroplane event, 
as a great duel was expected be- 
tween Miss Peerless and Mysttyc, 
both having been built in Buffalo. 

Miss Toronto II, Miss Peerless 
and Miss New Orleans were on 
the job. At the gun, Miss Toronto 
went to the front with a _ rush, 
with Miss New Orleans following 
closely. These two outclassed 
Miss Peerless, which seemed un- 
able to get going. The first lap 
Miss New Orleans was only six 
seconds behind Miss Toronto with 
both boats traveling at a mile-a- 
minute clip. Miss New Orleans, 
however, was unable to stand the 
pace, and stopped on the third lap, 
then got going, stopped again and 
was towed in. In the meantime 
Miss Peerless came along and 
took second place but was hope- 
lessly outclassed by the flying 
Miss Toronto II, which is, un- 
doubtedly, the fastest single-en- 
gined hydroplane in the world. 


Record Belongs to 
Windward 


(Continued from page 237) 
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Yacht and Ship Brokers 

29 Broadway New York 

Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; Com- 
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